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Responsible Citizenship 


EVILS CAN THROTTLE FREE GOVERNMENT 


By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, General of the Army of the United States, 
former Supreme Commander of N.A.T.O. 


Delivered before homecoming gathering and broadcast to the nation, Abilene, Kansas, May 4, 1952 


OVERNOR ARN, Ladies and Gentlemen: We are 

of course experiencing today a Kansas shower, but I 

assure you there’s not half as much water here today 

as there was in the English Channel eight years ago today. 
Moreover, in Kansas we can use this rain—it’s okay by me. 

Today I return to the home of my boyhood to join with 
friends and family in reunion, to see again familiar faces, to 
receive an inspiring welcome. 

No man can experience these things without deep gratitude 
and humble thanksgiving for the benefits and the kindness 
that he has enjoyed. He realizes anew what he owes to those 
who guided him in his youth—who taught him—who gave to 
him a share of their own spirit and heart and soul. For such 
things, he strives through the years to repay dear ones and 
friends—yet he can never entirely erase the debt. He can 
only testify to what he owes. 

Here and now I have the opportunity to speak out. From 
the bottom of my heart I thank you of Abilene, of Dickinson 
County, and of the State of Kansas—thank you warmly and 
humbly for your teachings, your help and your encourage- 
ment. 

With my brothers, I am further indebted to you because 
by your efforts there is now building in this town a memorial 
in the name of our parents and their family, dedicated to all 
American servicemen of World War II. Greater than any 
monument of bronze or stone is the purpose that memorial 
will serve— the advancement of understanding in the respon- 
sibilities and the privileges, the rights and the duties and the 
rewards of American citizenship. 

This mission challenges all the noblest qualities of its spon- 
sors. They seek to inflame our generation with the spirit of 
the Founding Fathers. They seek to lead a crusade for 
mass comprehension of what America is all about, how it 
came to be and whither it is bound. 


The real fire within the builders of America was faith— 
faith in a Provident God whose hand supported and guided 
them; faith in themselves as the children of God, endowed 
with purposes beyond the mere struggle for survival; faith 
in their country and its principles that proclaimed man’s right 
to freedom and justice, rights derived from his divine origin, 
Today, the nation they built stands as the world’s mightiest 
temporal power, with its position still rooted in faith and in 
spiritual values. 


“CanNoT DEFEAT AMERICA” 


Because of this, international difficulties and internal prob- 
lems may challenge but cannot defeat the real America. No 
one who has seen, as I have seen, the might and grandeur of 
the United States—dominant in councils of peace and in con- 
tests of war—can doubt for a single second her essential 
soundness. 

Only her citizens—who comprise America—can do her 
mortal hurt. But if we, unthinkingly, should fail to fulfill 
our obligations of citizenship—then and only then could gov- 
ernment by the people be in danger. 

During the past eighteen months my work has brought to 
me daily some of the internal threats to free government— 
and the penalties of failure by the people to guard energetic- 
ally against them. These dangers vary in their intensity in 
different countries, but none is ever wholly secure against 
them. 

Certainly we are not immune here. Evils which can ulti- 
mately throttle free government are present in today’s situa- 
tion and they must be faced by responsible citizens. I shall 
speak briefly of four of these threats which to me seem to be 
dangerous lapses from the American way of life. 

As a first thing, we must, as a people, hold fast to our 
faith and ideals, which are fundamental to the free system. 
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We must work together in an atmosphere of good will and 
confidence. 

Yet we see an increasing trend toward unreasonable an- 
tagonism between economic elements of our own country—an 
indulgence in the fantastic notion that any major part of our 
society can long prosper unless the whole enjoys prosperity. 

This is a danger that is far easier to intensify than to re- 
duce by depending exclusively upon legislation. Unless all of 
us are prepared to apply responsible citizenship to our prob- 
lems, the alternative is resort to masses of punitive laws. 
Such a process will be costly, futile, and stupid; if long pur- 
sued it can end only in regimentation of all workers and 
bureaucratic control of all means of production. 

The settlement of disputes and grievances requires — to- 
gether, of course, with simple and clear legal processes—a 
climate of goodwill, an appreciation of good citizenship and 
responsible concern for all the people—and—most important 
—public confidence in the fairness and impartiality of ap- 
pointed agents and agencies. 

More benefit for America is to be found in an ounce of 
real leadership and honest speech than in a ton of law that 
fails to reflect the considered will of the vast majority. 


“INFLATION CAN DEstTROY” 


A second evil, my friends, is the continued shrinkage in the 
yalue of money—inflation, which fattens so easily on un- 
balanced budgets. At its worst, inflation can insidiously de- 
stroy the fruits of a whole lifetime’s labor. Even at a gradual 
pace, inflation dooms the farmer and city dweller alike to a 
hopeless treadmill race against the cost of living. Inflation 
can not only destroy our savings, but our jobs. 

In our kind of economy, inflation, unless brought under 
control, eventually leads to depression. Inflation can even 
destroy free, competitive enterprise — the indispensable eco- 
nomic support to human liberty. 

This danger provides one of the most telling of the many 
arguments against overconcentration of power in the Federal 
Government. A national Government can always pay for 
anything, even its own folly, by the dangerous expedient of 
inflating the currency—no lower authority can. 

Firm action to bring the national budget under control in 
a time of great prosperity is the first step back to a sound 
dollar. 

It should be a cardinal point of national policy to use the 
legal authority and great influence of the Government to 
limit both inflation and deflation so that the country may 
continue on an even keel. 

The next danger I list is excessive taxation; rates that 
destroy incentive to excel in skill and in production. When 
external menace or internal crisis requires abnormal govern- 
ment expenditures, we must temporarily use every possible 
means to reduce inflationary pressures, to avoid mortgaging 
the lives of our children and to achieve the goal we have set 
for ourselves. 

But long-continued taxes that are only a little below the 

confiscatory level will destroy free government. Today, stag- 
gering Federal expenditures, for civil and military purposes, 
have soared to totals beyond the comprehension of ordinary 
citizens. 
_ In a world threatened by war, a great portion of these is 
inescapable, else we would stand helpless before the threat 
that hovers over the free world. But because necessary ex- 
penditures are so great, it becomes doubly necessary to see 
that waste, duplication, and extravagance are eliminated. 

These are the engines which propel the budget from a 
reasonable ceiling to a fantastic height. They must be elimi- 
nated. In particular, our entire arms program must be under 
constant scrutiny that not one dollar be spent without full 


value received. Armament, of its nature, is sterile; heedless 
expense is investment in bankruptcy. 


STIFLING, CosTLy BuREAus CITED 


Another evil which threatens us is the gradual absorption 
by the central Government of functions that belong to local 
communities and to individuals. The stifling and costly 
bureaus that spring out of this process are manned by experts 
in self-perpetuation and ceaseless expansion—to no profit in 
terms of the national welfare. 

Bureaucracy—helpless to lead older nations to security and 
prosperity—will do no better in America. Here, our first 
need is to promote efficiency of government within the frame- 
work of the Constitution. 

The Federal Government must be so organized that we 
feel confident we haven’t lost sight of such things as thrift, 
frugality, economy. 

But austerity in organization is only a partial cure. Needed 
also is the efficient limitation of governmental functions and 
the curbing of their spread into new and overlapping fields. 
And most certainly America has the right to expect that every 
one of its officials, elected or appointed, be fully worthy of 
public confidence and trust. 

Only aroused citizens can end these evils that increasingly 
grow into real threats to our country—disunity, inflation, 
excessive taxation, bureaucracy. I am more than ever con- 
vinced that the salvation of every free land rests ultimately in 
the hands, the hearts, the minds of its own citizens. They 
and they only can make it dynamic, prosperous and strong. 

But the American citizen’s reward for discharging this 
duty is the certainty that we will not only remain strong and 
prosperous ; we shall ever be the world’s most shining example 
of a free, happy and secure people. And in these bewildering 
times this is one truth we need not doubt! 

An essential part of that higher citizenship is the alert 
recognition of external as well as internal dangers. These 
have a reciprocal effect one upon the other—the one being 
magnified by the presence and growth of the other. 

During the past seven years the grave economic, social and 
military problems begotten of two world wars have been in- 
tensified by the announced and implacable hostility of the 
powerful Communistic dictatorship. It has been a global 
threat, manifesting itself from the Far East to Europe in 
outward extensions throughout the vast periphery of the 
Soviet domain. 

Early in its course China was lost to the free world in one 
of the greatest international disasters of our time—a type of 
tragedy that must not be repeated. 

Because of the size and scope of the Communistic menace, 
free peoples became fearful; their productivity was hampered 
by doubt and fear; their living standards and their confidence 
were diminished in a climate of helplessness. Discouragement 
and poverty were aggravated by the physical ravages of war, 
by destruction of traditional trade relationships, by the total 
absence of protecting military forces. 

After a period of unhappy confusion our country realized 
that if all exposed and weakened nations should succumb one 
by one to Communist blandishments, propaganda, stolen elec- 
tions, or force, our own eventual plight would be serious. 
America, cut off from sources of the raw materials she lacks, 
would resemble a magnificent tractor in the field—with no 
fuel to power it. 

We came to understand that only with our help could a 
balance be restored and people everywhere be encouraged to 
act effectively for the preservation of human freedom and a 
satisfactory trade network. Confidence and courage, with a 
common understanding of difficulties and a common deter- 
mination to overcome them—these all were basic needs. 
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Arms and military formations were necessary to impart a 
certain feeling of security, but enlarged productivity by an 
aroused, determined, resourceful citizenry was obviously the 
only long-term answer. 

America, soberly and with great courage, has accepted the 
challenge. Success depends upon the enlightened support of 
our citizens; therefore we must have the fullest possible infor- 
mation on every phase of this venture. 

We should be told clearly and plainly the goal toward 
which we strive and which, once attained, will mean practical 
success for us. We should know what is expected of other 
nations which are accepting help from us, and we should be 
assured that those programs do not bring about an economic 
chaos that would defeat us all. 

We are entitled to reasonable estimates of how much of 
our substance will be required in these great ventures—for 
how long. 

The mystery must be removed from foreign relations—our 
essential requirements and objectives must be clearly set forth 
for us all to read and to understand. Americans instinctively 
and properly dread the kind of secrecy that surrounded Yalta. 


BILLIONS SPENT IN EUROPE 


To preserve important areas from communism and to keep 
for ourselves stout allies in the global war of ideologies, we 
have been spending billions of dollars—much of it in Europe. 
Our objective there has been to make certain that that great 
area with its skilled labor, productive facilities, and mineral 
resources does not fall into the Communist orbit. 

Consequently, we have been concerned with the develop- 
ment of adequate military and economic strength—both of 
which would be facilitated by some measure of political unity 
in that region. 

It is clear that the rate and duration of our expenditures 
of this kind must always be the concern of enlightened citi- 
zens. A bankrupt America would mean the loss of all we 
hold dear and would leave much of the world almost naked 
in front of the Kremlin menace. 

The measure of success we have so far achieved justifies 
the conclusion that, in current bills before the Congress, we 
have probably reached peak rates in those expenditures as 
they apply to most of the countries joined with us in NATO. 

I believe we can look forward to decreasing future costs 
without sacrificing the essentials of reasonable goals. In this 
calculation, no factor is of greater importance than the grow- 
ing realization throughout Europe that it must unite or sink 
further into difficulty. 

Each step toward real unification of Europe is a major 
victory for the free world. The lesson for us is that with all 
our hearts and all our minds we must combat every divisive 
agitation in our own country. 

But where there is honest disagreement among us, debate 
and discussion are beneficial. To decide such differences, we 
have traditionally and successfully depended upon political 
parties. 

Essential to America’s political health today is a genuine 
two-party system. 

No other device in our particular form of government can 
be so effective in preserving the best of the past, in testing 
the new of the present, in deciding upon the possible of the 
future. 

Political health is endangered if one party, by whatever 
means, becomes permanently or too long entrenched in power. 
The almost inevitable consequences are graft and incompe- 
tence in remote and even in prominent places of government. 
Obviously, this is something that applies today: one party has 
been in power too long in this country. 

Survival of the two-party system requires practice of citi- 


zenship. It means the careful selection of all officers for the 
conduct of our afiairs, beginning with the lowest rung of the 
political ladder. Dishonesty in a city council is as evil as in 
a Federal bureau. If corruption is eliminated in these loca] 
offices where we have intimate knowledge of each candidate, 
it will disappear in the higher places of government. 

The Councilman of today is the national leader of tomor. 
row. When every citizen participates in every part of the 
elective process—from the precinct caucus upward—we shall 
have throughout, able and incorruptible officials. Or if any 
unworthy men, by deceit, gain official influence and are bold 
enough to practice their evil ways, punishment will be swift 
and severe. 

I believe that an unending effort of the Abilene citizenship 
project should be to arouse in every American a zealous de. 
termination to make the political conduct of his community 
and state and nation his personal business. When every citi- 
zen is a politician in that sense, politics will be the noblest of 
professions—and the most productive for the common good, 

Ours is a nation of one hundred and fifty-six millions, 
increasing each day by fifty-five hundred. Every day, there. 
fore, we need more food, machines, shelter and goods of every 
sort if we are to keep pace with our growing population, and 
to procure from distant lands increased amount of the raw 
materials that we lack. 

Individual incentive to produce more, to use more eff- 
ciently every unit of our resources, is the American way. We 
dare not discourage that kind of enterprise. The Govern- 
ment must not deprive the individual of his just reward. 

‘Today, America must be spiritually, economically and mili- 
tarily strong, for her own sake and for humanity. She must 
guard her solvency as she does her physical frontiers! 

This means elimination of waste, luxury and every need- 
less expenditure from the national budget. Military, as well 
as all other requirements, must be calculated in an atmosphere 
of cold logic, not of senseless fear. 

Partner with other free nations to assure the preservation 
of freedom, America must, because of her strength, carry the 
great burden of leadership in this task. 

To remain strong spiritually, we must first remember that 
free government is the political expression of a deeply felt 
religious faith. We must recognize the elements of our own 
strength and that of our friends and refuse to give way to 
fear and hysteria. 

We must be calm and confident, sure that potential 
enemies will be the more respectful as we proceed firmly and 
peacefully to follow the path marked out for us by our fore- 
fathers. 

And so that we may not lose that path, we return again 
and again to the contemplation of basic American principles. 
For all to read, these are written in our Declaration of 
Independence, in the Constitution of the United States, and 
in its Bill of Rights. 

There is no dispute, no problem among us, that cannot be 
solved by the principles there enunciated or presumed—so 
long as we apply them in the spirit of good citizens and in 
awareness of the internal and international aspects of ‘Twen- 
tieth Century life. 

So long as those principles are faithfully observed, the 
energies, courage, endurance and wisdom of the American 
people constitute a titantic force. Measured against it, do- 
mestic problems, disasters of nature, the pretensions of tyranny 
shrink to difficulties of the moment. Crises may test to the 
uttermost, but they can never conquer the spirit of a united 
America. 

Forty-odd years ago I left Abilene. Since then I have 
seen demonstrated—in our own land and in far corners of 
the earth, on battlefields and around council tables, in school- 
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house and factory and farming community—the indomitable 
spirit of Americans. 

From this rostrum, looking back on the American record 
through these years, I gain personal inspiration and renewed 
devotion to America. There is nothing before us that can 


affright or defeat a people who, in one man’s lifetime, have 
accomplished so much. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I believe we can have peace with 
honor; reasonable security with national solvency. I believe 
in the future of the United States of America! 


e e a @ eo * 
Failure of Administration’s Foreign Policy 
NEGLECT OF THE AIR FORCE 
By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator from Ohio 
Delivered over the radio, Washington, D. C., June 1, 1952 


returned from my final primary campaign trip in 

South Dakota, and I appreciate this opportunity of 
answering some of the questions on foreign policy which have 
been asked in many meetings and seemed to be the greatest 
concern of the American people. 

Question 1: Sen. Taft, what is your foreign policy? Are 
you an isolationist ? 

Question 2: Sen. Taft, are you in favor of withdrawing 
from Europe? 

Question 3: Sen. Taft, what would you do about Korea? 

Question 4: Sen. Taft, what do you think of the United 
Nations, and should we remain in it? 

Question 5: Sen. Taft, would you avail yourself of Gen. 
MacArthur’s services? 

Question 6: Sen. Taft, how would you finally defeat 
Communism ? 

In my recent book, “A Foreign Policy for Americans,” I 
stated very fully my position on foreign policy, and any one 
who is interested enough to read it can be certain that I be- 
lieve today in everything I so carefully formulated in that 
book. This talk today is a summary of my conclusions and an 
answer to specific questions. 

First of all, in the Republican campaign of 1952 there 
must be no hesitation about attacking the foreign policy of 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson. That policy from 1944 to 
1952 has been the most disastrous period in the entire his- 
tory of American foreign policy. Some Republicans would 
avoid mention of the subject in the campaign, and they 
criticize me because I am not being sufficiently bi-partisan. 


Prseest, of the radio audience: This week I have 


BI-PARTISANSHIP A FRAUD 


Of course, bi-partisanship today is a fraud. When Mr. 
Truman talks of it he means that he will make the policy 
and the Republicans must always go along with it. Since 
1948 he has not bothered to consult any of the Republican 
leadership, even about that fateful step of making war in 
Korea. 

Mr. Truman has never extended bi-partnership to many 
basic questions of policy. Even Sen. Vandenberg was at no 
time consulted about Tehran or Yalta or Potsdam or Man- 
churia or China. He indicated his whole-hearted disapproval 
of our policy in the Far East. Mr. John Foster Dulles was 
consulted about the Japanese peace treaty and did a good job, 
but his recent speeches indicate his complete disapproval of 
many basic features of Acheson foreign policy. 

How can any Republican avoid the foreign policy issue? It 
aflects every feature of domestic policy. It is forcing the 
drafting of every American boy for two years’ service in the 
armed forces, many of them in a war in Korea which could 
have been avoided, the expenditure of $85 billion a year, the 
highest taxes in the history of the nation, economic controls 


which give the President power to regulate in detail every in- 
dustry and every farm. 

The Republican party must not approve a policy which 
continues this tragic situation. Its candidate must not say 
that he approves the Acheson foreign policy, but that he will 
do it better. That was our fatal mistake in the three last 
elections. We cannot afford to nominate a candidate who 
will not condemn the utter failure of Mr. Truman’s ad- 
ministration. Is this isolationism? Certainly not, if we sup- 
port a policy which opposes Communism throughout the 
world. Mr. Dulles roundly condemns the Acheson policy. 
Certainly he is no isolationist. His position in his article in 
“Life” magazine and his Pittsburgh speech is very close to 
my own. 

After all, what are the purposes of foreign policy? The 
first purpose it seems to me must be to protect the liberty of 
the people of the United States. The second purpose must be 
to protect the peace of the people of the United States while 
at the same time protecting our liberty. In other words, we 
should not engage in war unless it is necessary to protect our 
own safety. War today is utter tragedy. It brings death to 
more civilians than soldiers. Even the victor nation may find 
itself largely destroyed, and certainly it may lose the liberty 
of its own institutions at home. War creates more dictator- 
ship and destroys liberty—temporarily, perhaps permanently. 

Third, a foreign policy must be so conducted as to main- 
tain the solvency of the country, and prevent the destruction 
of the free economy responsible for our tremendous produc- 
tion, the backbone of our victory in two world wars. That 
production is the arsenal of the entire free world in case of a 
third world war. 

Certainly we should be a good neighbor and give economic 
aid in emergencies. Certainly we should arm those who de- 
sire to defend themselves against Communist attack. But the 
expense of this program must be within our economic ca- 
pacity, and handouts of money cannot be the key to our 
foreign policy. As Mr. Dulles said at Pittsburgh, “Vast 
grants from one government to another have only dubious 
value unless they create the conditions which end the need 
for further giving.” 


U. S. Strone in 1945 


The policy of this Administration is maintaining neither 
our security nor our peace nor our solvency. In 1945, when 
Mr. Truman became President, the Soviet Union was ex- 
hausted. Much of its industry was destroyed. It had no 
atom bombs, no long-range bombing planes, no effective navy. 
Its hold on Central Europe was shaky. China was our ally 
and the Chinese Communists were hemmed into a small area. 
President Truman held such power as no man has ever held 
before. Our Air Force was incomparably superior to any 
other. Our Army and Navy were superb fighting forces at 
the peak of efficiency. Our industrial plant was intact, and 
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we alone had the atomic bomb which guaranteed the speedy 
destruction of any nations that might dare to risk war 
with us. 

But our leaders wholly failed to realize the nature of Com- 
munism, or that the Soviet government was a predatory 
totalitarian tyranny intent on establishing a world-wide Com- 
munist dictatorship. Our Left-Wing leaders were bam- 
boozled into believing that Communism was just another 
form of democracy and would co-operate to achieve liberty 
and peace throughout the world. 

Their policies at Yalta and Potsdam established Stalin in 
full control of Central Europe, dominating Europe, and in 
full control of China, dominating Asia. It is interesting to 
not that the metropolitan newspapers and many more of my 
present critics swallowed this policy and approved it. 


Air Force NEGLECTED 


Therefore, from 1946 on, the Administration neglected 
our Air Force, with the result that today Stalin has 20,000 
military planes in organized combat groups. We have about 
6,000 and the Soviet Union is building planes faster than we 
are. In Europe, Stalin has 175 Soviet divisions and sixty 
satellite divisions. Our Allies in Western Europe have about 
thirteen divisions, and we have six. The defense of Western 
Europe—as Gen. Eisenhower leaves it—consists, therefore, of 
about nineteen divisions on our side against more than 200 on 
the Communist side, and, in case of war, control of the air 
over the European battlefield would be in the hands of the 
enemy. 

The war in Korea continues without any visible results. 
Our planes are outnumbered 4 to 1; our ground forces 2 
to 1. We could have won that war if we had followed the 
advice of our greatest soldier, Gen. MacArthur. Our Presi- 
dent preferred to fire him and appease Russia and then fall 
for a false truce proposal which enabled the weakened Com- 
munists to rebuild their strength. 

Today our policy in Korea is exactly that of the French 
during their so-called phony war against Hitler from No- 
vember, 1939, to May, 1940. The French waited while 
Hitler built up his strength. In May, 1940, the French 
Army was destroyed. I pray God that our national adminis- 
tration is not preparing the same fate for our men in Korea. 


KorEAN SITUATION GRAVE 


Last week, on May 27, 1952, Winston Churchill stated 
with great solemnity in the House of Commons that the 
situation in Korea is now very grave. That optimistic war- 
rior does not use such words lightly. 

Our present policy has brought neither security nor peace, 
nor does it protect our solvency at home. The President de- 
mands the right to spend $85 billion in the year beginning 
July 1, and also in the fo:!owing year. This will take 30 per 
cent of the people’s income plus 7 per cent for state and local 
government. Many economists feel that we cannot prevent 
inflation or maintain a free economy at all if we take more 
than 25 per cent for government. 

The tremendous taxes are a burden on every family and 
are reducing our standard of living. They deter the progress 
in production which is the basis of our strength. The Repub- 
lican candidate must propose a program to insure our se- 
curity, and maintain peace unless that security is threatened, 
and do it by a program which does not prevent the mainte- 
nance of our liberty and our progress at home. 

Foreign policy is deeply involved with military policy. 
There is only one foreign and military policy which will 
maintain our security and our peace and our solvency, and 
that is the building of an air power sufficiently large to con- 
trol the air over this country, over the oceans which surround 
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this continent, and able to deliver atom bombs on Russian 
cities and manufacturing plants. 


Air Power DoMINANT 


Such an Air Force would certainly be able to prevent the 
spread of Communism across the sea to island countries. Al] 
other policies must be incidental to that principal policy, and 
it is the one thing in which the Administration has completely 
fallen down in spite of the appropriation of billions of dollars, 
There has been a steady deterioration in our comparative air 
power, which began while Gen. Eisenhower was chief of 
staff. 

The tremendous expensive Administration program, $52 
billion for the armed forces and $10% billion for aid to 
foreign countries, seems to have been dominated by two ob- 
sessions: first, that this country cannot be defended unless 
we can successfully defend Europe and, second, that a war 
against Russia can only be won on the continent of Europe 
with bayonets. 

I do not want to deprecate the importance of Europe, or 
withdraw our aid, but I do wish to point out that control of 
the air must be priority No. 1. The Administration policy 
has made the European defense project the No. 1 priority 
after certain necessities for the Korean War, but even their 
European commitments have sapped military strength which 
otherwise would have been available for Mr. TTruman’s war 
in Korea. ; 

Mr. Dulles points out in his article in “Life” magazine 
that the whole European project, justifiable as it is, would 
only make defensible “500 of the 20,000 miles which is the 
length of the free world’s frontier with the Soviet world.” 
He says “that those who think only of Western Europe and 
of making it impregnable—without regard to the Near, 
Middle and Far East and Africa—are just as blind as those 
who think only of the United States and of making it impreg- 
nable.” 

New IsoLATIONISTS 


In fact, our leaders have become the new isolationists. 
They would abandon most of Europe and most of Asia to 
Russia and adopt a purely defensive policy which has no hope 
of bringing freedom to millions behind the Iron Curtain, or 
even to the two hundred Americans now caught in Red 
China, or Oatis in Czechoslovakia. 

“Would I withdraw from Europe?” Certainly not. I be- 
lieve we should continue to arm those nations who, in good 
faith, are prepared to use our arms to protect themselves 
against Communist aggression. I would leave our six divi- 
sions there until the Europeans have reached a position where 
they can defend themselves. But obviously if 220 million 
people in Europe, 50 per cent more than our whole popula- 
tion, cannot defend themselves with our arms, we cannot 
do it. 

But back of our European aid program seems to be the 
fallacies of our land generals and the theory that we must 
develop a vast army to be transported to Europe as soon as a 
war starts. This is the theory behind the promotion of a Uni- 
versal Military Training program on top of our already tre- 
mendous defense costs. It is based on the often-repeated 
assertion that a war can only be won on the ground, and that 
the Navy and Air Force are merely supporting arms for the 
infantry. 

It is perfectly clear, however, that we cannot possibly af- 
ford a standing army sufficiently strong to engage Russia on 
European soil, where they can outnumber us 10 to 1, the very 
battleground they would like to select. Certainly, we cannot 
have such an army ready at the beginning of a war without 
turning this country into a garrison state. In World War II, 
we had sixty-three divisions in Europe, not six, and the 
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Russians were fighting on our side. We had 12,000,000 men 
under arms. 


CaNNot MatcH Rep ARMIES 


We might as well recognize that, except as a very minor 
participant, we cannot hope to match the Red Army on the 
continent of Europe or the continent of Asia, except perhaps 
after a long preparation. Control of the air and of the sea 
must be the first priority. We could build a wall of men 
across Europe and unless we have control of the air over the 
oceans, the Russians could destroy London and Paris and all 
of Western Europe with their atom bombs. We could build 
a wall of men across Europe and this country would not be 
certain of security. We would still be open to Soviet bomb- 
ing attack from Russian bases in Siberia across the Arctic. 

We must be concerned to be strong in our own right. To 
admit for a moment that we could not defend ourselves, even 
if Continental Europe were overrun, is a defeatism, pure and 
simple, for there are many uncertainties about the defense of 
Europe. Any such defense depends on close agreement and 
co-operation between France and Germany. If either fails to 
co-operate, or if Germany is prevented from participating by 
French opposition, it would be difficult, in fact almost impos- 
sible, to defend Europe against a Russian attack. 

We must not admit that our safety depends on begging 
bayonets from Germany or from France. Of course, we de- 
sire them as our allies in a war against Russia. Of course, we 
should be willing to aid them with arms, but it cannot be the 
primary basis of our policy. If we are strong in our own 
right, many other nations will be begging to be our allies, in- 
stead of having our Secretary of State on his knees begging 
them for an army to defend us. 

Control of the air is the only possible insurance of peace, 
and Russia must know that certain kinds of aggression will 
be met by an air attack. Winston Churchill says that it is the 
threat of atomic bombing which has deterred Russia from at- 
tacking during the past five years. Certainly, it has not been 
land troops in Europe, for there have been no land troops 
there. The Russians could have marched to the English 
Channel at any time during that period, or even today. The 
ability of our Air Force to deliver atom bombs on Russia 
should never be open to question, and today it is being ques- 
tioned, even by our own experts. Until it is fully established 
we cannot be certain of peace. 

It has been said that I am an isolationist because I voted 
against the Atlantic Pact, but I made it clear at that time 
that I was in favor of definitely notifying Russia that if they 
attacked any of the pact nations, they would find themselves 
at war with us, a Monroe Doctrine for Europe. That cer- 
tainly is not isolationism. My proposal would have been 
more effective than the Atlantic Pact, its obligation much 
more definite and it would not have involved us in a twenty- 
year obligation to interfere in every war in Europe. It would 
have been even more effective as a deterrent to Russia and 
much less expensive. 

Again, I am interested in Mr. Dulles’ position on this 
pact. He points out that Sen. Vandenberg said of the pact 
that “it is the warning and the potentialities, not military 
forces-in-being which measure the effect of this knock-out ad- 
monition.” Mr. Dulles says, however, that almost immedi- 
ately after the treaty was ratified, the Administration aban- 
doned the “deterrent” theory of Sen. Vandenberg and in the 
fall ot 1949 submitted a military assistance program. My 
whole program was based on the necessity of this deterrent to 
Russian aggression. 


REDUCED AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Dulles points out that he and Sen. Vandenberg largely 
rewrote the Administration’s bill so as to reduce greatly the 


sum appropriated, and to require that the program be geared 
into European integration. As a matter of fact, they reduced 
the authorization to about half a billion dollars a year. Now 
the Administration wants to spend eight billion a year. 

Mr. Dulles does not hesitate to condemn the European 
policy. He points out that we have spent $30 billion in 
Western Europe in five years, and that each time the Admin- 
istration avowed a constructive purpose, which in fact it has 
not achieved. Mr. Dulles seems to have adopted almost ex- 
actly the position on Europe which I have maintained during 
the last four years. He feels as I do that control of the air, 
and the ability to strike when Russia makes a move threaten- 
ing our security, must be the key to our military policy, that 
our present program of containing Russia throughout the 
world is far beyond our economic capacity. 

I have been asked what I would do about Gen. MacArthur. 
Any Republican administration that would not make maxi- 
mum use of the unique abilities and knowledge of Gen. Mac- 
Arthur would indeed be derelict in its duty to the American 
people. The benefits of his wisdom are long overdue, and I 
would certainly make available to our military and foreign 
policies this experience which is nowhere else to be found. 
This Administration has been ignoring one of its greatest 
assets of national defense. We must have a complete restudy 
and reforming of the whole program by someone who is not 
bound by the Pentagon policies of recent years. 


SAVE BILLIONS 


I am asked whether the policy I suggest can save money. 
The best military advice I receive is that it can save billions 
of dollars. The difficulty with the Air Force is not lack of 
appropriations today, but lack of interest and emphasis by 
those led astray by Europe and land warfare. 

It was the same old-fashioned obsession of our land gen- 
erals, the belief that we have to have Russian bayonets in 
Europe, which impelled us to make every concession to Rus- 
sian military policy at Tehran and Yalta. It was because of 
the obsession that we had to have Russian troops to drive the 
Japanese out of Manchuria, that at Yalta we agreed to turn 
over Manchuria and therefore China to Communist domina- 
tion. The same old-fashioned obsession for ground combat is 
dominating our policy today. It threatens our liberty and 
our free economy. It is ridiculous to spend $10™% billion 
next year for aid to foreign countries without any assurance 
that an adequate Air Force will be able to protect either 
Europe or the United States. 

There is another thing to be said about the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. It is purely negative and defensive. It 
attempts to contain Communism, but does nothing to answer 
the question so often asked me: How would you finally de- 
feat Communism? I believe that finally we can only achieve 
victory by winning the battle against Communism in the 
minds of men. That can only be done by active propaganda 
and the organization of forces of freedom everywhere. Our 
propaganda must be far superior to that developed up to date 
by the Voice of America. I never heard of anybody in 
America being converted to Communism by short-wave 
broadcasting from Russia. 


BELIEF IN LIBERTY 


Furthermore, our propaganda must be based on a sincere 
belief in liberty, and a determined effort to show that the 
happiness of peoples can only be obtained under a free system 
of their own choosing. We sold the whole world on liberty 
after the Revolutionary War, which inspired the French 
Revolution. We can do the same job now. But to succeed, 
we ourselves must believe in liberty. 

Certainly the decision of our people in the 1948 Presiden- 
tial election was a mixed and uncertain one. If they are will- 
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ing in 1952 to take a definite, overwhelming stand against 
the trend toward totalitarian government, we can set out on 
a crusade and spread the doctrine of individual liberty 
throughout the world. 

We must marshal the forces of freedom, both this side and 
the other side of the Iron Curtain, so they are ready to go if 
a break in Kremlin strength or unity ever comes. It would 
be criminal to attempt today to foment national revolts in 
Russia and her satellite countries, since that would produce 
only the murder of the anti-Communists by the Communist 
secret police. Nevertheless, we should help anti-Communist 
underground to keep the hope for liberty alive aomng their 
people. Then, when the time is ripe, opportunities can be 
exploited, and we shall find among the patriots of the entire 
enslaved area men ready to sacrifice all for freedom. 


SLAVES IN East EurRoPE 


The peoples of Eastern Europe today are captive slaves, 
driven by Soviet satellite governments to serve against their 
will the cause of Soviety tyranny. We ought to employ the 
native underground agencies in each oppressed country who, 
with us, believe in freedom, but know far better than we do 
the means by which its people can be converted to our side. 
There are millions of heroic anti-Communist Russians, Poles, 
Lithuanians, Ukrainians, Slovaks, Czechs, Romanians, Hun- 
garians, Bulgarians, Latvians who desire passionately to 
throw off the Soviet yoke and to achieve once more their in- 
dependence and freedom. 

Most of those satellite countries and people were delivered 
into the hands of the Russian Communists by the Yalta 
agreement. That American diplomatic instrument, never 
submitted to the Senate, systematically violated by the Rus- 
sians, defended only by those officials of the Department of 
State who are accessories to the crime, must be formally dis- 
carded by Congressional resolution as a basis for American 
foreign policy. 

The achievement of American control of the air and the 
very knowledge of that fact will weaken the propaganda of 
Communism and the power of Soviet Russia. 

I see that Mr. Dulles also in his “Life” article outlines a 
policy based on these principles and the moral leadership 
which the United States must assume, and says that the 
United States must publicly assert “that it wants and expects 
liberation to occur.” I outlined the same principle in my book 
six months ago. 


ForEIGN Poticy UNITY 


In fact, it is reassuring to find that Mr. Dulles’ present 
position is so close to my own, and I hope that it indicates 
that we will have complete unity in the final development of 
a Republican foreign policy plank. 
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I believe I have answered all the questions I have stated at 
the beginning of this broadcast, except the questions: What I 
would do about Korea? And whether we should remain in 
the United Nations? I am in favor of remaining in the 
United Nations, even though our experience with Com- 
munist China shows that it is a hopeless weapon to be used 
to prevent aggression. In fact, we are about to confirm the 
aggression of the Chinese Communists in Korea because we 
have no alternative. 

I pointed out when I voted to ratify the U. N. Charter 
that the veto power would prevent it ever being effective as a 
weapon to prevent or punish aggression. But it contains 
many provisions designed to prevent war by the peaceful 
means of mediation or arbitration, or adjudication. I also be- 
lieve the open discussion of differences in the Assembly, even 
though vociferous, is a good thing. At least the possible 
causes of war are brought out in the open instead of fester- 
ing underneath. So I believe we should remain a member, 
and do our best to amend the charter so that action is based 
on international law and the adjudication of an impartial 
tribunal, and the veto eliminated. 


At the present time I would try to complete an armistice 
in Korea, because our weakness in the air is such that we 
could not hope to resume a successful war until many months 
of improvement in our air power. When the armistice is 
completed, I would arm the South Koreans and in time with- 
draw American troops. I do not think that as a permanent 
policy we should ever station troops on the continent of 
Europe or the continent of Asia. 

The position which I have outlined today proposes an 
American foreign policy which will protect our security, in- 
sure our peace as far as that is possible, maintain our sol- 
vency and ultimately defeat Communism in the minds of 
men. It should provide a moral leadership to the whole 
world, far more than the hand-out policy which only alienates 
those who have received our charity. 

I have been interested in the fact that my Republican oppo- 
nents have spent their whole time atacking my position when- 
ever I differed with Administration policy—apparently they 
approve everything Mr. Acheson has done, and want to see a 
campaign run on a me-too basis. They seem to be afraid that a 
direct attack on the Administration is an attack on Gen. 
Eisenhower. 

I hope that Mr. Dulles will convince them that they are 
wrong, and I am substantially right. I hope all Republicans 
can combine on a platform and campaign condemning the in- 
competence and lack of judgment and pro-Communist sym- 
pathies of those who have guided our policies from Yalta un- 
til today; and supporting a policy designed above all to pro- 
tect security, the peace and the solvency of America. 


Nation’s Progress in Air Power 


THE GOAL IS WORTH THE PRICE 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered before the annual reunion of the Thirty-fifth Division, Springfield, Missouri, June 7, 1952 


very much for that wonderful introduction. I hope 

I can live up to it. I am very happy to be with you 

again. I always enjoy these reunions. In my present position, 

I review a lot of parades, but this is one place where I can 
march in one, and that’s unusual. 

When I was in St. Louis two years ago at the thirtieth 


Ter you very much. Governor, I thank you 


reunion of the Thirty-fifth Division, I talked to you about 
world peace, and about the necessity of building up the de- 
fensive strength of all the free nations. A great deal has 
happened since then. Today, I want to talk to you about the 
progress we have made since 1950. And I want to point 
out some of the dangers that now threaten us. 


When I talked to you on June 10, 1950, I told you how 
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the Soviet Union was threatening the peace of the world. 
] told you that the Soviet Union was engaged in a tre- 
mendous military build-up, and that we, together with our 
Allies, had a long, hard road ahead of us. ‘There were a lot 
of things on my mind when I made that speech to you in 
1950. 

You remember that the Soviet Union had set off its first 
atomic explosion in the fall of 1949. Shortly after that, I 
directed the Government to make a new study of the foreign 
policies and the military potential of the Soviet Union, tak- 
ing into account the fact that the Soviet Union now had the 
secret of the atomic bomb. I directed our officials to try to 
find out whether the Soviet Union was headed for war, and 
what we should do to deter and prevent such a conflict. 

These officials worked together through the new National 
Security Council, under my direction, and came up with 
their preliminary answers in April, 1950. ‘These answers 
presented us with some very difficult problems. 

It seemed clear, as a result of this study, that the United 
States and all other free nations were faced with a great and 
growing danger. It seemed clear that we could meet the 
danger only by mobilizing our strength—and the strength 
of our Allies—to check and deter aggression. 

This meant a great military effort in time of peace. It 
meant doubling or tripling the budget, increasing taxes 
heavily, and imposing various kinds of economic controls. 
It meant a great change in our normal peacetime way of 
doing things. These were the problems that were being 
laid on my desk at the time I spoke to you in St. Louis in 
1950. 

Just three weeks later, the Communists invaded the Re- 
public of Korea. That made the danger clear to ‘everyone. 
The invasion of Korea demonstrated to all free nations that 
they had to have much stronger defenses to prevent Soviet 
conquest. 

As a result, the free nations have been moving forward 
since the middle of 1950 to build bigger defenses. Our own 
country has taken the lead, because we are the strongest of 
the free nations. 

We have made a lot of progress in two years. We have 
reached a number of the goals we set for ourselves back in 
1950. We still have a long way to go in many respects, but 
if we stick to our course we can create the kind of strong, 
free world that we need to guarantee security and peace. 

We can win peace. And we are going to win the peace. 
Now there’s been a lot of loose talk lately to the effect that 
our defense program has been a failure. Much of this talk 
is politically inspired—the kind of talk you would expect 
in an election year. But I want to set the record straight. 
I want the people to have the facts about our defense pro- 
gram and our national security. 


Air Force WINGs 


Let me give you some examples. Two years ago we had 
an Air Force of forty-eight wings, with 400,000 men on 
duty and less than 9,000 planes in active use. Now we have 
an air force of ninety-one wings, with almost a million men 
on duty and nearly 15,000 planes in active use. These fig- 
ures refer to the Air Force only. They do not include the 
big build-up of air power in the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

The goal we set in 1950 called for a ninety-five-wing Air 
Force by mid-summer 1952. Ninety-one of those wings are 
now operating, with new and better planes coming into 
service all the time. Within two months, we expect the four 
remaining wings to be in operation also. 

In the last two years, we’ve tooled up the aircraft industry 
to produce the best planes being built anywhere in the 
world. And we are turning them out at better than four 
times the pre-Korea rate. 


Some of you may not realize what a great accomplishment 
this really is. We all remember how rapidly our factories 
turned out planes in World War II and we are inclined to 
think we should be able to do the same thing now without 
any trouble at all. 

But the program is a very different one today. There are 
two main reasons for this. 

The first is that the planes we are building now are far 
heavier, far faster and far more complicated than those we 
were building seven years ago. A new jet fighter bears 
about as much relation to the old P-40 as a 1952 Cadillac 
or Chrysler does to a Model T Ford. Both planes fly, and 
there the similarity ends. The design, the power unit, the 
fire controls and everything else are different, and far more 
dificult to make. And it is the same way with all our new 
models. 

The second reason is that we are in a race for technical 
supremacy. The nation that freezes its models too soon will 
be a nation with an obsolete, inferior air force. 

In World War II it was my business to investigate the 
construction of airplanes. At that time it took eighteen 
months to get a plane from the drawing board off the end of 
the line and when that plane came off the end of the line 
it was obsolete. We don’t want to meet a situation like that 
and we're not going to have. 


BETTER PLANES 


The Air Force we are building now is an Air Force of the 
highest quality we can possibly provide. We are concen- 
trating on production of the very latest types of planes— 
and we are constantly working to design and produce even 
better planes. 

We're not trying to build the biggest air force in the 
world. We're trying to build the best one—backed up by 
the industrial capacity to expand it rapidly if need be, and 
keep it always up to date. 

Of course, this costs money, it costs a lot of money. You 
may have heard some nonsense in recent days to the effect 
that we should save money on our national defense by build- 
ing up a gigantic Air Force. Anyone who has that idea 
forgets that modern air power is a very expensive proposi- 
tion. 


Some of our new jet fighters cost as much as $600,000, 


,hine times the price of the average fighter plane used in 
World War II. 


A B-36 bomber costs $5,000,000 today, when everything 
is figured in, compared with only $800,000 for the B-29, 
seven or eight years ago. 

The B-29 is just as obsolete now as the cars of 1938. 
We need new appropriations of more than $22,000,000,000 
this coming fiscal year just for the Air Force, of which 
$11,000,000,000 is to buy new aircraft. 

A big, powerful Air Force is an absolute necessity and we 
are going to have one. Don’t let anybody tell you that it 
won't cost any money, it’ll cost a lot of money. 


FURTHER ExPANSION 


Our plans now call for building up from ninet-five to 143 
active wings in two or three years. We have a similar ex- 
pansion under way for the air units of the Navy. These 
will be terrifically powerful air forces when we get them 
all complete. And at the same time our aircraft industry 
will be ready to go rapidly into full-scale war production of 
the latest models, should that need ever arise. God forbid 
that it should ever arise. 

We are making progress in building up our air force here 
at home without in any way neglecting the needs of the 
forces in Korea. 

There has been a terrible amount of misinformation about 
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our situation in the air in Korea. To hear some people 
talk, you would think we were completely outclassed over 
there—and at the mercy of the Russian-made enemy air 
force. 

In the air combat in Korea our planes have knocked the 
Russians out at the rate of eight to one. You can read that 
in the newspapers if you want to. They can’t prevent us 
from publishing that. You know that isn’t true about our 
not being properly prepared in Korea. 

Here are the facts. We have been able to maintain air 
supremacy over most of North Korea. That means we can 
bomb the enemy at will, almost anywhere in his territory. 
At the northern border, on the Yalu River, we do not have 
supremacy, but we do have clear superiority in air power— 
which means we can reach our objectives, even though we 
have to fight off opposition. 

We owe a greater debt than we can ever pay to all the 
gallant airmen who have fought so valiantly to hold the 
Korea air for the United Nations. It is our duty to make 
sure they receive the finest and most efficient modern 
weapons to keep up the fight. And that we are doing. The 
United Nations forces in the air are being kept supplied 
with the planes they need for the tasks assigned to them. 

All we have done and are doing to build up our air power 
is matched by our expanding land and sea power. The 
United States Army has been doubled in size these last two 
years. And it is being re-equipped with the finest of modern 
weapons. These weapons would astonish you. We are get- 
ting these weapons now, in quantity. For example, one of 
our best new tanks is now coming off the production line at 
the rate of well over 300 a month—and the rate is rising 
very fast. 

As for the Navy, there are twice as many ships in full 
operation now as before Korea. And our naval ships and 
weapons are improving all the time. There are some amazing 
new technical developments in the Navy. I shall have more 
to say on that subject next week, up in New London, Conn. 

With all the progress we’ve made, we still have a long 
way to go before we reach the strength we now consider 
necessary to the national security. We have just about 
reached the objectives for this summer that were set out 
two years ago, when the mobilization program first began. 
If we can do as well in the next two years, we shall have a 
right to be proud of ourselves, and to feel that the world 
is safe. 

Two years ago, when I was talking with you in St. Louis, 
I said a great deal about the need to help our Allies build 
up their defensive power. 

The study that was made by the National Security Coun- 
cil in 1950 made it perfectly plain we could be secure against 
the Communist menace only if other free nations were secure 
too—only if the strength of our Allies was added to our own. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization was just get- 
ting started at that time. To be effective it needed many 
things. It needed a more closely knit, a more clearly unified 
Europe behind it. And it needed real arms and real fighting 
forces. 

Those were some of our problems two years ago, and great 
progress has been made in solving them. 


TREATIES 


Just last week Secretary Acheson came back from Ger- 
many and France, and he brought with him a series of 
treaties and agreements vitally affecting the defense of 
Europe. I have sent these treaties and agreements to the 
Senate so that they can be ratified as soon as possible. These 
documents will make free Germany an equal member of 
the European community of free nations and will associate 
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Germany in an integrated European defense force. This 
European defense force will be a part of the NATO forces 
under General Ridgway. 

The plans for this European defense force are a tremen- 
dous step toward European unity and security. It is vitally 
important that we ratify the documents necessary to make 
this force a reality. Once these documents are in effect, 
there will be a new Europe, with a greater power to defend 
itself. 

During these two years, while this European army plan 
has been worked out, the European countries have been 
doing a great deal to build up their individual defense 
forces. Their air power, for example. With our help, there 
will be sixty wings in Europe under NATO command by 
the end of this year. 

Within two years, if present plans are carried out—if 
everything is not ruined in this so-called “economy” drive— 
the number will have risen very substantially. Of course, 
these NATO forces will be equipped partly with American 
planes. But about 60 per cent of their equipment will be 
French and British models. And these European planes are 
comparable to the best that we produce. 

The story is the same with land forces and the sea forces 
under NATO command. Wherever you look, you will find 
growing military strength in Europe, strength that we can 
count on. 

This is the record of the things we have done. These last 
two years have been a period of great achievement. But 
our very successes have created a new danger for us—the 
danger of apathy and complacency. 

So far, we have been able to avert World War III. Be- 
cause of that fact, people are beginning to relax. Living in 
the middle of a world crisis for two years is beginning to 
make some of us indifferent to danger. Some people are 
forgetting about national security and thinking how nice 
it would be to economize and have lower taxes. 

Well, everybody wants to economize and everybody wants 
lower taxes. But they don’t want to economize and have 
lower taxes at the expense of the complete destruction of 
the free world and that’s what we’re faced with. 

It is easy to fall into this attitude. You can find this 
attitude running through labor, through industry, through 
the Congress. But the cold fact is that we are still in 
great danger. We cannot tell what the Kremlin is planning. 
There may be new offensives in Korea. There may be new 
Koreas in other parts of the globe. The Communists may 
even be planning greater attacks than we have seen up to 
this point. We do not know. We cannot be sure. 

There is no excuse for lying back and being indifferent 
to the national security. There is no justification for slash- 
ing appropriations for defense for the aid of our Allies. 
But that is exactly what a group of short-sighted politicians 
are trying to do. And they are doing it for strictly political 
purposes, political propaganda and political honey. That’s 
what it amounts to. 

This is not the year to play around with meat axes in 
the field of national security.. The Communists are building 
up forces in Korea and other parts of Asia. In Europe, the 
Russians are threatening Berlin. Communist parties are 
staging riots in Paris and Tokyo. 

The Kremlin is not going to take a vacation just because 
we are having a Presidential election in this country. Far 
from it. The Kremlin is going to make the most of this 
year to try to frighten the West—to try to undermine the 
morale of the free nations and split them apart. 


‘PLAYING WITH Fire’ 


I am in favor of economy—of eliminating waste. But 
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slashing appropriations for defense is not economy. It is 
playing with fire. The dollars that are saved in that way 
aren’t going to help us much if we lack the planes—or tanks 
—or Allies we need in the critical hour of danger. 

Two years ago, when I talked to you in St. Louis, I 
spelled out the dangers we were facing, and the need for 
strong defense. Today, after two years of progress in build- 
ing up those defenses—after two years of armed conflict 
against aggression—I am sure you will agree with me when 
| say we must not weaken, we must not waver, we must not 
relax in the effort we are making for the defense of the free 
world. 

I think that every veteran knows what preparedness 
means. And I think it is the duty of every veteran to stand 
up and say—to his friends, to his local organization, to his 
Congressmen and to his Senators: 


The State of Our 


No false economy. No fooling around with the security 
of this country just for the petty political gain; no trifling 
with the mighty effort of this great nation to lead the world 
to peace. 

I am sure that I can count on you people here today to 
take that stand. 

I think you veterans also understand that the purpose of 
our defense program is peace. Peace is all we want in the 
world and that’s all we have been trying to get ever since 
the two wars started. Peace is what I have been working 
for for the last seven long years. 

The only reason in the world for our defense program 
and our mutual security program is to prevent aggression 
and to prevent another war. I am sure that goal is worth 
the price we are paying. I am confident that if we carry 
these programs forward successfully we can bring about 
peace in the world, and may God help us to bring it about. 


National Defense 


GLOBAL STRATEGY OF PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


By MAJOR ALEXANDER P. deSEVERSKY, Aviation Consultant; Author of 
‘Air Power; Key to Survival’ and ‘Victory Through Air Power’ 
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again to share with you my views on the state of our 
national defense. 

In spite of the confusion which reigns, I still have con- 
fidence in the collective wisdom of our people. I have a com- 
plete confidence in our democratic processes, and I am sure 
that we will, in time, get the right forces and the right 
weapons to defend our way of life and to help all the free- 
dom loving peoples of the world. 

Today, unfortunately, I cannot report anything cheerful 
to you. We are still making blunders, we are still paying 
for the blunders of the past, and unless American people will 
really start to think seriously about our national defense, 
we may pass a point of no return, and chen I suppose it will 
be too late for us to act, when the disaster is upon us. 

General Bradley—speaking here not so long ago, has al- 
ready said that. He said that in our position of leadership, 
we must work within a military orbit in which the nation 
and its allies are already committed. He added that with the 
initial loss on international commitments, we have passed the 
point of no return; there is no turning back. 

I don’t agree with that. That is an old story. 

We always say, “No, we can’t have that. We've got to 
fight with what we’ve got.” So maybe there is a little bless- 
ing in the fact that perhaps some of our armaments are not 
coming along as fast as we want them. I think the terrific 
American Colossus—which today, in my estimation, is be- 
ing directed in the wrong direction—has not gathered 
enough momentum. It can be arrested, redirected in the 
right direction, and I hope that this will happen after next 
November. 


| FEEL highly honored that you have called upon me 


CONFUSION IN WASHINGTON 


Today our country is in great peril, not because it faces 
a formidable enemy, but because there is great confusion in 
Washington as to the ways and means by which it can de- 
fend itself. 

Since I saw you last I have spoken at a great many places 
in the United States and I find that American people are all 
united in our national aims. They are all united for free- 
dom, for dignity of men, for liberty. We are willing to fight 


and die for those things, and we have already shown we 
are willing to do that in Korea. We are also willing to help 
all the nations that stand by us and believe in the same ideals. 

We are also united in the conviction that we must be in- 
vincibly strong, but this decision is only the beginning of 
wisdom, it is not the end. How can we help all the nations 
that stand by us today, with our limited resources and man- 
power, be stronger than the enemy who exceeds us in both? 
On that score there is no unity among ourselves—there is 
no unity in Congress, and there is less unity in the Pentagon. 
We are really supporting five different strategies oozing out 
from all five sides of the Pentagon, and that is why there is 
such confusion today. 

I think we have simply fallen into the historical error of 
trying to fight the next war with the methods and weapons 
of the last. I pointed out in my last talk of how the French 
clung to the Maginot Line in World War II. The French 
generals were great generals, just as great as our Marshalls, 
Bradleys and Eisenhowers. Right after the last war they 
commanded France to put all their eggs in the one basket 
of trench warfare, so they built a trench. Of course, they 
had taken all the advantage of technological progress—it 
was a wonderful trench, with motion pictures, railroads, 
restaurants, everything. But it was a trench, and it presup- 
posed that war if it came, would be just as static as the last 
one, but the new war was highly dynamic. They put all 
their effort into this Maginot Line and because the new war 
was entirely different, that great nation, France, was de- 
feated. 

This is exactly whate happens with us today. We have the 
same generals who just delivered the victory in a balanced 
warfare arguing for the biggest army the biggest navy and 
the biggest air force. They appear before the Congress with 
a lot of “fruit salad”—a lot of ribbons—on their chests and 
they believe in it; that is the only thing they know. They 
firmly believe that for the next two or three thousand years 
war will be won exactly the same way that Joffre, Foche, 
Petain and all those great French generals fought. If we are 
going to follow this type of leadership that won us the last 
war and prepare in that manner for the next war we will be 
destroyed and conquered. 
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Let me point out very briefly the reasons why we can 
no longer apply the methods of the last war. In the last 
war manpower was on our side. We had nearly a billion 
people at our command and therefore the prodigious out- 
pouring of our industry had legitimate application. No mat- 
ter how many weapons we built of infinite variety we could 
always find men to wield them. No matter what kind of 
a strategy we had or how many strategies we had we 
couldn’t lose the last war because we had this terrific indus- 
trial capacity and we had the men who could use our 
capacity. 

Even if they chose to fight the last war with bows and 
arrows we still would have won because our American in- 
dustry would have produced so many arrows that we would 
have suffocated the Germans and Japanese under a big 
blanket of arrows. 


REVERSED SITUATION TopAY 


Today’s situation is different. It is the enemy who today 
has more than a billion men at his command while we have 
a scarcity of manpower. Therefore, if we will continue 
promiscuously to build all kinds of weapons and all kinds of 
forces, we simply won’t have enough men to wield the weap- 
ons. Our strategy must be entirely different in character. 
In the last war we had a billion people and endless amounts 
of manpower on our hands; today it is the enemy who has, 
and we haven't. 

The second very important point for us to remember is 
that in the last war, Germany and Japan depended on over- 
seas supplies for strategic materials, and that was particularly 
true of Japan, not only to support its war machine but also 
for its very existence. Therefore our tremendous power on 
the high seas, which we had built for a century, was a very 
decisive factor and played a tremendous part in defeating 
those nations. 

For example, our Navy and Air Force conquered Japan 
without any ground battle such as General Marshall had be- 
lieved must take place. It surrendered with three million 
people armed and ready to go into battle, because Japan 
was suffocated; her supply lines across the sea were inter- 
rupted, broken, and she was starved into submission. The 
same thing happened with Germany to a certain extent. 

‘Today the picture is entirely different. We are now deal- 
ing with a tremendous Eurasian continent which is com- 
pletely self-sufficient, completely self-contained. It does not 
need one ounce of strategic material from overseas. It is we, 
today, who are in the position of Japan. Today we are only 
15 per cent self-sufficient. As many of you in industry know, 
in the case of such things as copper and a great many other 
classified materials, we have only 10 or 15 per cent of our 
needs at home, and 85 per cent has to be brought from all the 
corners of the world. Therefore, we are very sensitive to this 
supply line. We must have a merchant marine to bring us 
our imports, and a Navy to protect it; if not, then we could 
be really suffocated, and our war machine could be brought 
to a standstill. The other country, as I said, is completely 
self-sufficient. For that reason it has no merchant marine. 
It cannot be starved or blockaded into submission. It has 
practically no Navy, and needs no Navy, and for that reason 
it develops no Navy. 

We devote a third of our national effort to sea power. 
While that is important for us to protect our supply lines, 
offensively it is ineffective against a self-contained continent. 
So you see how tremendously different the situation has 
become, and how it has gone in exactly the opposite direction. 

As to the third very imporant point. In the last year, the 
airplane had limited range; it was small, and its destructive 
power was limited. Airplanes could not start destruction of 


the enemy industrial capacity to make war unless they were 
first brought piggyback within striking distance by our 
armies and navies. 

That is why the balanced task force was born. No longer 
was the army master on the continent, and the navy on the 
seas, as long as enemy airplanes were free to carry on the 
fight. On the other hand, the airplane, by itself, could not 
carry war to the enemy unless it was supplied, supported and 
defended by our surface forces. 


DEsTROYING INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY 


The picture is entirely different today. We and the 
enemy are building aircraft of global range that can rise dj- 
rectly from our shores—or from their shores—and fly thou- 
sands of miles over oceans and continents, strike anywhere on 
the face of the earth, whether it is a land target or any tar- 
get on the Seven Seas, and return home. Not only this, but 
enemy long-range air power today can destroy the sources of 
strategic materials in Africa and Asia, so even if we have a 
wonderful merchant marine and navy, we wouldn’t be able 
to get those strategic materials that would be paralyzed by 
the long-range action of the enemy. So today we can start 
directly, immediately, by both sides aiming to destroy the 
industrial capacity of the other. 

In the last war that was the climax, the end; after all the 
bases were established, and land, sea and air forces were 
destroyed, then our air power was able to destroy the enemy's 
source of industrial power. 

For that reason, I firmly believe that under the new con- 
ditions it will be impossible to maintain overseas bases ex- 
cept, perhaps, adjacent islands. It stands to reason that if 
we are told today by our Chief of Air Staff and the Secretary 
of Air that, no matter how wonderful our radar is, how 
many thousands of interceptor planes and guided missiles 
we have, some planes will go through and cause destruction, 
then if we cannot defend ourselves here in the United States, 
where we have all the facilities we have, how can we de- 
fend a base or bases in Africa or some place in Asia which 
will be subject to the same attack by the entire striking force 
of the enemy? That means we would have to duplicte our 
defense setup twenty times all over the world. It’s impos- 
sible; it is beyond our time. 

Finally, in the last war our sea lanes were attacked only 
by submarines. After we had taken care of that little matter, 
we were able to deliver anything we wanted, anywhere. 
With long-range enemy air power today, our sea lanes will 
be attacked, also from the air anywhere on the Seven Seas. 
Thus, before we can move anywhere across the oceans, it 
is not a matter of having its own umbrella over our own 
Fleet; it is a question of having complete and total command 
of the air. We have to destroy the enemy air power and 
absolutely ground it before we can move anywhere on the 
— of the earth. So, you see, the situation is entirely dif- 
erent. 


AN ImpPossIBLE TASK 


There are some other points, but those are five points that 
completely reverse our relationship with the enemy as we 
had known it heretofore. And yet, what are our “master 
minds” doing? In spite of this radically different strategic 
picture, our military “master minds” stubbornly continue to 
pursue an unrealistic strategy of balanced forces by building 
everything and anything that comes to mind, including the 
biggest Army, the biggest Navy, the biggest Air Force, the 
biggest Marine Corps, the biggest Coast Guard; they are 
trying to rearm all the world, all the nations, and they are 
probably rearming nations that may be our foes. They are 
trying to feed the world; they are trying to help all the back- 
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ward nations. Gentlemen, this is an impossible task. We 
need one billion men in America to support that kind of 
strategy, and even then our Army can never be as strong as 
the Russian army, if only one-third of our national effort is 
devoted to it. 

As I said, today the offensive force of our Navy is irrele- 
yant, and the Air Force can certainly not perform the me- 
chanics of defending us and destroying Russian planes, sup- 
porting Europe by air and providing a friendly roof over the 
Seven Seas. ‘Ihe result is going to be that all of those forces 
will be inferior. We are going to run out of money, we are 
going to run out of effort, and we will never bring any 
forces to our ultimate goal that will be commensurate with 
the task. 

] heard a story the other day of something that happened 
in a little town. It seems a great general was coming to 
yisit the town, and the people wanted to honor him with 
astatue. A day was set for unveiling the statue, and a great 
crowd was assembled for the occasion. When the curtain 
dropped down, everyone was horrified. The general was 
standing in a most peculiar pose. ‘The gentlemen of the press 
asked the mayor, “What’s the matter? What did you do 
to the poor general ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” replied the mayor. “We had a big 
ambition to give him a good statue, but we ran out of money, 
and we couldn’t cast the horse.” 

This is exactly what is going to happen to our forces. And 
if you are worrying about an Air Force that hasn’t got 
enough airplanes, engines, this or that, you know it will be 
because we'll run out of (not of money, because we can 
print all we want) industrial capacity; we will run out of 
manpower. 


OVERALL STRATEGY WRONG 


It is very important for us that we change our strategy 
and begin to take an interest in our strategy. The Ameri- 
can people must do that. Weapons and tactics are within the 
province of military men, but the over-all strategy, on any 
over-all question in our Republic, is within the province of 
the people. 

The strategy, in any case, does not require any specialized 
knowledge; it is a product of logic and wisdom, and, believe 
me, Washington has no monopoly on that sort of commodity. 

Korea has already proven how wrong our strategy is. 
Our Air Force has been fighting them from the beginning 
with one arm tied behind its back. We went there with our 
famous balanced task forces, in spite of the fact that many 
military men said that no man in his right mind would ever 
put ground forces on the continent of Asia. Because we 
shouldn’t do it, we went and did it, and we promptly came 
to grief. 

A lot of people said at the time that the Russians had 
made a great mistake, and that Malik certainly made a ter- 
rific blunder in not being at the Security Council and not 
vetoing the undertaking. Well, you know, those Soviet offi- 
cials don’t make blunders very often. Probably only once. 
And after that their heads roll off. But Mr. Malik is very 
much in evidence at the United Nations, so apparently he 
did the job for Master Stalin, and I feel that it was all 
planned that way, that we fell into the trap. 

Russia knows it can never defeat the United States unless 
it can disperse our manpower all over the face of the earth, 
or until it can destroy our economy. Korea was the first 
place; they wanted to get a great chunk of American sub- 
stance in there, and pin it there for good. Because of un- 
tenable political blunders which put us in Korea, there was 
no choice. Either we wouldn’t fight, and would lose face, 
or we would fight this peculiar war and fall on our face, and 
our Administration chose the latter course. 


There is no way out of this situation now. We gave them 
nearly two years to create a tremendously superior force of 
men, planes, tanks and everything. We should have bombed 
the enemy when MacArthur wanted to bomb them. Today 
it is too late. The limited air forces we have today would 
not survive if they were going to attack Manchuria. I 
imagine our B-29s and B-50s would suffer 100 per cent 
losses because the defense there is so strong. 

Yet we continue to pursue this strategy. I’ll tell you how 
General Bradley defines our strategy. 1 am not speaking of 
him personally; he is spokesman for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and therefore he has to carry the brunt of criticism, but a lot 
of his ideas are written for him by someone on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Anyway, here is his definition of strategy: 
“Our strategy must meet the various capabilities of our po- 
tential enemy, and any method of attack -which he might 
choose, and must meet the attack at the time and place of his 
choosing.” That is certainly a Sears-Roebuck type of ap- 
proach. The mail order house knows what the customers 
want, it simply wants to satisfy them. Here he wants to 
satisfy them. Here he wants to build a strategy and create 
in advance—prefabricate—forces and weapons, and he doesn’t 
even know what his customer wants. It really would be 
funny if it weren’t so tragic. 


New Type or War 


This is not a war of possession. This is psychological, 
ideological warfare. It is not a war of conquest; we don’t 
need any foot soldiers to hold the ground; we don’t want to 
hold any ground. 

Well, in spite of all this, as I said, we follow this type 
of strategy, creating new forces and spreading our manpower 
all over the face of the earth, and destroying our economy. 

If we want to have an armistice in Korea—exactly what 
Russia wants—we will have to have 500,000 men pinned 
to the end of a 5,000-mile limb. We will have to have naval 
forces to feed them supplies. And after that we will have to 
rehabilitate them, and that won’t be just in small, dirty huts. 
You have to build them California bungalows, with Bendix 
washing machines. We're going to give that to them, with 
another drain on our economy. And so it is going to be 
in China, Malaya and Iran, until we are going to be busted. 

When people ask “Why should Russia attack” I say, why 
should she, when our military men today implement our 
strategy by implementing Russia’s strategy? So she sits and 
hopes that we will do a good job, and we are doing this good 
job. We will continue to do a good job until we change 
our leadership. 

In Europe we are preparing ourselves for a bigger and 
better career. I’m all for the rearmament of Europe. I’m 
all for rehabilitation of the people. A healthy economy in 
Europe will be a very great defense against Communism, 
and perhaps Russia will not dare occupy it because they 
know they will not be able to digest a healthy Europe. 

But, as usual, we do everything backwards. Europe’s situ- 
ation is very simple. All strategic pictures are very simple, 
though they can be made so complicated by our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in the Pentagon that we are apt to give up and 
leave everything to the hands of the all-wise leaders there. 

After the last war we disarmed, but our enemy kept his 
gun, and now he points his gun at us. Now we propose that 
Europe should stoop down and pick up its discarded weap- 
ons. We tell them, “Pick up the weapon and show him 
what we think of him.” Why should he pick up the weapon? 
If he has the physical capability of putting a bullet through 
our head as soon as we touch this weapon, he will never let 
us do it unless there is a deterrent force. That deterrent 


force must be another man who walks into the room and 
points a gun at him and says, “Now, listen. If you’re going 
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to put the bullet through Seversky’s head, I’m going to put 
the bullet through your head.” ‘Then he begins to talk 
turkey. 


Russian STRATEGY 


There is exactly the same thing in Europe. They have 
Russian divisions in battle readiness, right there, and 20,000 
airplanes, most of them superb jets. Their firepower is just 
as good as ours; their artillery is just as good as ours. Why 
do you think they will allow us, right under their very nose, 
to create a force strong enough to destroy them? It’s really 
silly. Yet our Secretary of State walks around and brags 
that we are building the greatest deterrent force in Europe. 
That deterrent force will be nipped in the bud anytime it 
assumes threatening proportions. 

It is easy to build and ship them weapons. The question 
is, will they develop in time the will to fight and die for 
freedom in their countries, as our boys are fighting and dying 
in Korea. That will probably be the longest process and 
as long as the will to fight does not exist, Russia will not 
move. ‘They will allow us to build our air bases there be- 
cause they can take them any time they want to and then can 
use them against us. Meantime we will bankrupt ourselves 
and ruin our industrial effort in this fallacious pattern. 

If you ask anybody, including Eisenhower, how they are 
going to hold 235 divisions with 23 American divisions, with 
three or four thousand airplanes against 20,000 airplanes, 
they won’t give you any clear answer. If you ask General 
Collins about the thing, he’ll tell you we’re going to do it 
with “wonder weapons.” Yes, “wonder weapons.” We'll 
use the big atomic bomb, perhaps atomic shells, atomic bul- 
lets, atomic pea-shooters. If you ask how the atomic bomb 
will destroy the Russian armies, they’ll tell you that Russia 
is going to pull the same tight formation they used in the 
last war, and we can drop the bomb and destroy them. It 
doesn’t occur to them that perhaps Russia is going to disperse 
a little bit if they know a bomb is going to be used against 
them. 

When a military man begins to brag about “wonder weap- 
ons,” you may be sure that his strategy has proved a failure; 
he doesn’t know what to do, and he only hopes that in the 
last minute he can pull a scientific rabbit out of the hat, 
press a button, and dream the enemy dissolves. When Hitler 
was winning, he didn’t talk about secret weapons. When 
Hitler began to lose the war, when he was facing the inevita- 
ble might of the Allies and knew the jig was up, then he 
began to talk about “wonder weapons” and secret weapons. 
And, as a matter of fact, he produced some of those “wonder 
weapons.” He produced jet fighters, rocket interceptors, the 
V-1 and the V-2, but they were of no avail because his 
strategy was wrong, and after the Quebec Conference our 
air forces got freedom of action, freedom of choice of our 
targets. We were able to destroy their transportation and 
fuel and assume command of the air by destroying the Ger- 
man Luftwaffe. We were able to provide an impregnable 
route for our armies to invade Normandy without a single 
German airplane in the sky. And yet our boys were flying 
ten-year-old crates. We were using B-24s that were ten 
years old in design, and yet we smothered them because our 
strategy was right. We must remember that scientific and 
technological advantages is only decisive when the strategy 
is right. If our strategy is wrong, in spite of this tremendous 
technological advantage we have, it will be of no avail to 
us, just as this terrific superior technological advantage of 
Germany did not help her to win the war, because their 
basic concept of strategy and use of air power was wrong. 


Air SuPREMACY—A Must 
Also, as I said in my last talk, the atomic bomb is an 
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explosive, but by itself it cannot do anything. It has to k 
brought at the right time to the right place by the right 
force. ‘Therefore, the means of transportation is more im 
portant than a stockpile of atomic bombs. 

Suppose Russia will build a tremendous air force, will 
challenge our Air Force by coming over here, and absoy) 
what few airplanes we have. They don’t have to use atomic 
bombs. They can destroy us leisurely, with old-fashiong 
TNT, or sacks of potatoes, if they are big enough. There. 
fore, the control of the means of delivery is more importagt 
than explosives, and therefore we must have an Air Forg 
that can assume command of the air clear around the gl 
to help achieve the freedom of free nations and deny this free. 
dom to the enemy. 

As I told you, unless we can deter Russia, they can nip 
in the bud our undertaking in Europe. And if they are go. 
ing to be invaded who is going to suffer? The leaders of 
European nations who sold to their people the idea of joining 
us will be the first ones liquidated and strung from tele. 
graph poles by the Communists. 

If you are going to rearm any country, first you have to 
build an impregnable roof of air power, and that air power 
cannot be anchored on Europe because the pillars will be 
eaten by Russian termites. It has to be anchored here in the 
United States. Our bases ought to be inaccessible to the Rus. 
sian army and the Russian tactical air force. 

When General Eisenhower clamors for more bases in 
Europe, I don’t think he knows what he is doing, for the 
simple reason that air power in Europe is only as good as its 
bases. ‘The bases are only as good as the army that defends 
them. The more air bases you put in Europe, the more you 
will have to spread your ground forces to defend them, s 
instead of assistance, they will become a liability. 

Air power chained to Europe will never balance the forces. 
It will never give us additional advantage. The air power 
that can destroy Russian means of waging war, or help our 
armies, must be based elsewhere, because, as I say, in Europe, 
like in Korea, we cannot hold. In Korea the North Koreans 
came down and our Air Force had to pick up its marbles 
and go to Japan. 

The tactical aviation is part and parcel of the ground 
forces, so when they tell you they are going to be able to 
hold 235 Russian divisions because they are going to have a 
superior tactical air force, it just simply is not so; they don’t 
know what they’re talking about, because we don’t know if 
we are able to build a superior tactical air force. The Rus 
sians are already way in the lead in quality and quantity. 
But even so, air power chained to the ground within a few 
miles of the enemy is very vulnerable to attack by the ground 
forces, and, in fact, the Russian army may defeat our air 
power we are sending to Europe. 

So, by rearming Europe right now, without first creating 
the deterrent force of the United States, we are, in effect, 
putting the cart before the horse of strategic American air 
power, and meantime we are starving that horse to death in 
the process. ‘Therefore, it is very important for us to appraise 
our strategic position, and very important for the American 
people today to choose the leadership that is attuned to the 
new technological conditions and to new realities and new re- 
lationships, geographic and technological, between ourselves 
and our possible enemies. 


FaLiacious MILIitary SETUP 


The trouble today is that we have a fallacious military 
setup in Washington. Our unification is not fish, fowl nor 
flesh. As a matter of fact, they completely regiment it. They 
put one man at the top of this establishment and he is 4 
political slave of the Administration. Today our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are no longer military men but are simply spokes- 
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men for the Administration and when they speak officially 
they don’t speak the military truth; they speak what their 
political master minds tell them to speak. 

I think the first thing we ought to do is to liberate our 
military people. We must return the civilian control; Con- 

must have the final say as to the nature of how we are 
ing to defend ourselves. 

I want to give you one example here. The other day Gen- 
eral Bradley was criticizing the strategy of ex-President 
Hoover and Senator T'aft—naturally, without calling them 
by name. He said, “. . . they prefer the dramatic vision of 
American power sitting securely in the Gibraltar-nest of the 
North American continent, with our eagles flying out to 
defend the nest and to attack the enemy if war should occur.” 
He thinks it’s funny, because he doesn’t understand air 
power. He deliberately distorts the basic principles of aerial 
warfare or he is distorting for political expediency, or he is 
totally ignorant of the subject, and I think the latter is the 
fact—he simply does not understand. 

When ex-President Hoover or Senator Taft recommend 
that we create a tremendous, invincible air power, that is not 
isolationism ; it is realistic militarism, because before you can 
do anything, you must provide the safety of your base of 
operations, and if this base of ours is going to be undermined 
and destroyed, freedom will be destroyed everywhere. So, 
first we must have our base strong. 

Secondly our air power bases must be inaccessible to the 
Russian army and Russian tactical air force. We should 
create an air power that will rise from this soil and go any- 
where. 

In tactical aviation the Russians can match us. Electronics 
don’t play such a tremendous role there but in strategic war- 
fare where everything will be done by instrumentation our 
airmen have the experience and knowledge of how to use and 
exploit it because only América used air power in strategic 
roles in the last war. This experience and this knowledge 
cannot be learned from books or study; they are created in 
the crucible of war. American air power had the wisdom to 
apply air power strategically, and in strategic air power we 
can have not only superior quality but also superior quantity. 

Unless we know that we will fight everywhere with very 
small manpower, we will always have tremendous odds of 
10 or 20 to 1 on the ground—we must first achieve control 
of the air. We must have an invincible Air Force that can 
do it. To achieve command of the air over Europe and 
Asia may take the entire capacity of our nation, but that is 
how big the problem is today. If you will continue to divide 
our effort three ways, then we never will have an Air Force 
that can perform its mission, and if it cannot perform its 
mission, Our armies and navies are absolutely useless. 

I think I brought this same example to you in my last talk, 
and I’d like to repeat it again. In the last century, because 
control of the seas was decisive, the British were the strong- 
est nation on earth, and they were able to maintain peace 
for a century because they didn’t try to build everything 
and anything that came to mind; they simply maintained one 
superior force, the navy, which controlled the decisive me- 
dium. They had plenty of time to build the necessary armies 
and win the last battles. They were the most prosperous 
nation, and were not regimented. Liberty, freedom and 
democracy were flourishing in England. 


Our Great Decisive MEDIUM 


We have the same thing today. Today the decisive me- 
dium is the air, and since we are in the great minority, we 
owe it to ourselves and to our friends to create this deterrent 
force. We must be strong in our own right. It is ridiculous 
for our Secretary of State to crawl all over Europe on his 
knees and beg for a few more bayonets. 





The reason we created a Russian Frankenstein in the 
last war was because General Marshall believed that wars 
could not be won without ground battle. He said we must 
destroy the German army on the ground and the Japanese 
army on the ground, and yet he realized that with our own 
force we couldn’t do it, so he sold the idea to President 
Roosevelt to keep Russia in the war at all cost. Give them 
anything they want, but for heaven’s sake, keep their bay- 
onets fighting. That is how Yalta was created. 

To get rid of this Frankenstein, what are we doing to- 
day? We are creating half a dozen Frankensteins. We are 
rearming nations and we don’t know whether they are going 
to be with us or not. We don’t know what the Germans 
are going to do. We don’t know what the people under Tito 
are going to do, and yet we give them everything. Why? 
The same philosophy—bayonets, bayonets, more bayonets. 
So he goes around and begs and buys those bayonets. 

You cannot buy people’s loyalty. It is only going to end 
in demands and extortions, and they will fail us in the last 
moment. But if we are strong in our own right, if we can 
generate—which we can—a military force, an air power 
that will give us global command of the air, we can lick 
Russia single-handed or with any combination of enemy. 
Then, believe me, we’re going to have plenty of allies. They 
will all come on our side, not because it is the side of the 
right but because it’s the side of the might. We don’t have 
to buy their loyalty; they'll be glad to join us. 


THE CruciAL IssuE 


That is what we must think of when we elect our candi- 
dates for the Presidency. It is a most amazing fact to me 
that only 10 per cent of our spending and taxes are absorbed 
by domestic issues; 90 per cent is for security and strategy, 
one way or another. Yet no candidate talks about over-all 
strategy; they all talk about domestic issues. If our strategy 
is not right, we are never going to have a chance to resolve 
our domestic issues, because there simply will not be any 
United States. And yet, outside of T'aft—who has the cour- 
age to talk about over-all strategy—nobody talks. Even 
Eisenhower doesn’t talk; he talks about his little deal in 
Europe. He has not expressed his idea as to the global strat- 
egy, and yet this is the crucial issue before us in the next 
election. 

American people must, absolutely, have the right to know 
which of these concepts they stand for, and there are only 
two concepts. They are simple. One concept leaves the 
security of the United States in the hands of European na- 
tions. If any one of them falters, the United States is 
through. Therefore, in effect, our destiny is placed on the 
internal political situation of every country. So this theory 
depends on the will to fight of dozens of other nations, be- 
cause we cannot win unless we have all of their bayonets. 

Another military philosophy says, “No, we don’t need 
ground forces to destroy the Russian force. We can utilize 
our superior knowledge, our superior technology, and take 
advantage of this new, more efficient medium of carrying 
destruction to the enemy, and create an invincible air fleet 
and carry it, as a Sword of Damocles, to the Kremlin.” 
We want to be strong in our own right—that is another 
concept. 


CHOOSING THE RIGHT CANDIDATE 


So the American people must first think not so much how 
our candidates stress and analyze the points of domestic 
issue, but the conception of military strategy that they en- 
tertain, and choose them according to their belief. You see, 
in time of a war crisis, we must be very careful not to put 
into the White House a military man who has been raised 
in the tradition of surface warfare, whose orthodox military 
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concepts and philosophy will permeate our national defense 
effort. In such case, our youth will be committed to useless 
slaughter in Europe and Asia without the slightest chance 
of preserving our way of life. 

Since our nation is threatened by another war, I firmly 
believe that we will be better off under the leadership of a 
civilian. Such a civilian military has nothing to unlearn 
and is bound to have an open mind as to the method of em- 
ployment to make this nation stronger than the enemy who 
exceeds us in both. 

If we choose this road, and create this invincible air power, 
there may be no war, because the very deterrent of that in- 
vincible air power will be there. Only by maintaining this 
military force in battle trim can we maintain our economy, 
maintain our life, and still be a free and unregimented people. 

‘Thank you very much. 

PRESIDENT Davis: ‘Thank you, Major. 

And now we have ten minutes for questions and answers, 
and I’m sure that you will all be interested in the questions 
and the Major’s answers. 

The first question that I would like to propound is: 
What led you to predict Pearl Harbor before it occurred? 

Mayor DESEVERSKY: I am glad this question was asked, 
because I’d like to put another thought in your mind. 

I firmly believed in the last war that air power was going 
to be decisive. I knew that our armies and navies—as I 
explained in my last talk—could no longer operate under 
hostile skies. Since we did not have any power anywhere— 
since we had the wrong forces in the wrong places—it was 
easy to see that we would be expelled from the Pacific. 

I would like to tell you here of a little experience I had 
recently while talking at Bradley College. After I had fin- 
ished talking, a man got up and said, ““Now, Major deSeversky, 
you have spoken convincingly, logically and certainly sin- 
cerely but I cannot go along with you. It’s just impossible 
that you’re right. Do you mean that everybody in Washing- 
ton is a fool?” 

Well, I was stymied for a moment. All of a sudden I 
remembered something. I told him, “Do you know what? 
Eleven years ago I was right here talking in this town, and 
I warned that because we didn’t have air power, because we 
didn’t have airplanes, in the Philippines, on Malaya and 
the Hawaiian Islands, our Navy was going to be sunk. I 
thought it was going to be sunk in San Diego; I didn’t think 
it would be Hawaii. That was the first time I knew we were 
going to be in a war, and expelled from the Pacific.” 

Another gentleman got up and said, “Major deSeversky, 
you knew the answers and everybody in Washington is a 
fool?” I said, “I don’t have to answer you. History answers 
for me.” 

That’s not foolishness, gentlemen. When you entrust to 
an expert a task beyond his knowledge and experience, you 
cannot blame him if he does wrong. You cannot blame your 
Bradleys or our Joint Chiefs of Staff or Eisenhower or any- 
body. Blame yourselves because you have chosen the wrong 
expert to fight the wrong war. We must select the leader- 
ship. We have plenty of it among our military people, men 
who know our problem and know how to utilize our unique 
abilities, and how our smaller manpower can produce su- 
perior force. 

PRESIDENT Davis: Here is a question that I am sure was 
propounded by someone who heard General Gruenther last 
week when he was here. General Gruenther, in explaining 
the NATO organization and its three zones of defense, said 
—as I recall—that the Russian fighters and interceptors 
were equal to or superior to ours, but that they did not 
have long-range bombers that were equal to ours, and they 
could not successfully come from their bases to attack our 
shores. 
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This question asks: Is it not true that the Russian ais 
force is largely a defensive air force, and that they do not 
have any adequate plane to attack the United States? Jp 
short, it has no strategic air force. 

Major DESEVERSKY: That is true. I expect Russia is jp. 
ferior in strategic air power. However, we know that they 
have about 1,000, or maybe more, 1,500, aircraft equal to 
our B-50s. Those airplanes certainly will be able to strike 
our industrial setup from Siberia. They can reach us and 
they can come back, without refueling. If we can refuel our 
planes, they can refuel theirs. 

As far as their air force is concerned, it is true that Russi; 
has not shown its different bombers and other tactical air. 
craft, but we must remember that in the last war Russia 
was far ahead of us with their Stormovik, with tactical air. 
craft designed especially to operate with the army and to de. 
stroy opposing armor. It would be inconceivable to think 
that they are not doing anything after notably being leaders 
in this particular field. They are simply holding those back; 
they don’t talk about their secret weapons. Only we do the 
talking. They are going to surprise us. 

As far as the fact that they have so many fighters in Ev- 
rope, that is exactly what they ought to have from their 
point of view, because their idea is first to destroy our tac- 
tical air force. 

Our tactical airplanes like the F-84—particularly after 
the experience in Korea—are being loaded up with so many 
gadgets and so many prerequisites in order to cooperate closely 
with ground forces that they are no match for interceptor 
fighters. The idea of the Russians is to destroy our tactical 
air force and assume command of the field. You don’t as- 
sume command of the air over a battlefield with a dive 
bomber; you assume that with the fighters; therefore, they 
want to destroy our tactical air force so that we will then 
be denuded of our air power and then the superior numbers 
of their army will tell the story. 

I believe we will succeed in creating a superior strategic 
air force. Again, for simple, logical reasons, Russia has to 
conquer and hold in subjugation the entire Eurasian conti- 
nent. When you want to hold ground, you have got to have 
an army, because only an army can do it. Today, armies 
must have tactical air forces as much as artillery or rifles; 
therefore, Russian industry is condemned to turning the 
crank and producing this tactical aircraft. If we have to 
think twice as to what we want to produce, because we 
haven’t got enough industry or manpower to produce every- 
thing, remember that Russia is in the same predicament, so 
Russian strategic effort will suffer. 

Now, if we have the wisdom to take this advantage and to 
create this strategic force that Russia cannot afford, and 
have this superior force in being, we can have the advantage, 
but we are not doing that. With our meager manpower we 
are trying to maintain Russia. We are trying to do exactly 
the same thing Russia does, on land and in the air. In addi- 
tion to that, we have taken on a great big chunk for the 
Navy, on which Russia does not spend any money. 

As I say, we cannot support this kind of a strategy. We 
must have a strategy of a preponderant force that controls 
the decisive medium, and that medium is the air. 

PrEsIDENT Davis: I’m sorry that we do not have time 
for a group of questions all having to do with the general 
effort and regard to policy, but I would like to propound 
this one final question: What do you predict as to the air- 
plane of the future, and can we fly them to the moon and 
return. 

Mayor DESEVERSKY: That is a very interesting specula- 
tion. I’m sure we can, but I’m not sure we will. I may 
not be able to see it, but your children will probably be 
able to see it, and maybe fly to the moon. 
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| would like to point out that, again, the enemy is not 
oly trying to disperse our efforts, but is trying to disperse 
even our research. 

| was in France before the war, and I was watching how 
the Germans handled the people of France. There was no 
gbotage, no destruction of factories. They did it very 
,droitly. ‘Ihe German people tried to increase the faith of 
the French people in the Maginot Line, and they did it sup- 
porting those great generals who wanted to pin everything 
on the Maginot Line. 

Today we have the same thing from the Russians. A lot 
of our people are dupes, because the enemy today does the 
game thing. There is only one thing today of which Russia 
s afraid, and that is American air power, and the Russians 
are doing everything possible to destroy the esprit de corps 
of our air power, and are trying to hold it down as one of 
the members of the team. 

Why, even General Bradley—again, the other day—was 
saying, “Air power alone is not decisive, but you cannot win 
awar without first winning the air battle.” If this is not 
double talk, I don’t know what double talk is. 

That is why morale in the Air Force is falling down. The 
Air Force people know the truth, but they are chained down 
to the ground, and they know they are not getting the right 
forces and the right weapons. 

Also, in order to take our eyes from the goal of immediate 
necessities, I have recently noticed in magazines another on- 
shoot of propaganda inspired by our enemies, to challenge 
our resources by having us give attention to fantastic weap- 
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ons. One magazine comes out and pleads with the American 
people that the only way to destroy Russia is to hang a super- 
ficial satellite in the sky like a Chinese lantern. Spend four- 
teen billion dollars for one rocket; build these satellites— 
that’s how we can defeat Russia. 

In the first place, it takes 20 years to do that. Secondly, 
it doesn’t mean anything. They claim that the first to hang 
a satellite in the sky will dominate the world. Nothing of 
the sort! If you can put a satellite out, somebody can shoot 
it down, and if another is put up, you can put up another, 
then we are back to the war of attrition, and, something 
like General Forrest said, ““He who gets there fustest with 
the mostest satellites will win the war.” 

I’m all for research, but let’s not scatter too far, and too 
far in advance of time. We have a serious problem on hand. 

The Commies told us they wanted Korea. They meant 
business. When the Chinese said they would not allow 
Korea to be invaded by us, nobody believed them, for some 
reason, but they meant business, and they came in and did 
exactly what they said they were going to do, and today 
Soviet Russia is definitely bent on the destruction of the free 
world. 

It’s nice to speculate about these wonderful gadgets—l, 
myself, am frequently writing articles on the subject—but 
let’s work on the problem at hand. Let’s forge the weapons 
that will be good for us in the next five to seven years. If 
we survive, then we can build the rockets and fly to Mars 
and to the Moon, and see if there is such a thing as a man 
in the Moon. Thank you. 
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NEED FOR PATRIOTIC FERVOR AND RELIGIOUS DEVOTION 
By DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, General of the Army of the United States 
Delivered before the joint session of the Michigan Legislature, Lansing, Michigan, May 15, 1952 


country’s industrial strength, I cannot fail to pay trib- 

ute to the vision and courage, the imagination and 
will, the initiative and energy which have gone into the lead- 
ership this State has given our commercial growth as a Na- 
tion and our material progress as a people. 

Few men have had so poignant an opportunity to see and 
evaluate our great resource of industrial power. In the vio- 
lence of our last three wars abroad, when our country’s very 
destiny hung in the balance, I have seen the sinews of battle 
pour from your factories in massive quantities to bring victory 
to American colors where otherwise defeat might well have 
been. This has not sprung so much from great advantage in 
raw resource, nor indeed, from any complete monopoly in 
wisdom and scientific knowledge, but more than all else, it 
has come from the character of this mighty blend of the uni- 
verse known as the American people. 

I have seen that character indelibly etched upon the faces 
of the millions I have met from north to south, from east 
to west; a spiritual character which seeks the supremacy of 
tight over wrong; a determined character which will not 
yield the inalienable right of personal liberty; an aggressive 
character which has surmounted all obstacles in the forging 
upon this continent of a dynamic civilization which is at 
once the wonder, the inspiration and the envy of the world. 

_ The basic character of the American people is the energiz- 
ing force behind America’s past, the stabilizing influence to 
America’s present and the main hope of America’s future. 

Now it faces possibly its greatest modern test if our heri- 

tage of faith is to be preserved and our liberties survive. In 
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this time of faltering leadership, it is the people themselves 
who must meet this challenge and rechart the Nation’s course. 
For Lincoln’s admonition has been proved and reproved 
through successive generations—that the people are w:ser 
than their leaders. 

Because of that which I have seen and heard since my 
return to this country more than a year ago, I have been im- 
pelled as a patriotic duty of simple citizenship—and a dis- 
agreeable duty it has been—to expose for public consideration 
the failures and weaknesses, as I view them, which have 
brought our once righteous and invincible Nation to fiscal 
instability, political insecurity and moral jeopardy at home 
and to universal doubt abroad. 

Those voices which have been raised in opposition to what 
I have said, have avoided for the most part the merit of 
just argument. Instead, with narrow-minded petulence, they 
either chide my right to wear the uniform in which I have 
served for over 53 years, or imply I must supinely submit 
myself to prevarication of truth by defending rather than 
criticizing those who have guided the Nation into its present 
tragic circumstances. 

They even contend that my advocacy of a return of this 
Nation to constitutional direction, of a restoration of those 
noble and well-tested principles and ideals which we were 
formerly so proud to call American tradition, of a revitaliza- 
tion of the moral fiber which once commanded full faith in 
our public institutions, is merely the pleading of partisan 
politics—that it renders mine the voice of a biased politician. 

There is no politics in me, nor none intended in what I 
say. I plead nothing but Americanism. 
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We have strayed far indeed from the course of constitu- 
tional liberty if it be seriously contended that patriotism has 
become a partisan issue in contemporary American life. Yet, 
only recently, the indifference, if not the contempt, held by 
some in high authority for the Constitution and the wisdom 
of its architects, and the high principles and moral codes 
which in past have guided and insured our national prog- 
ress, was graphically emphasized by reference to the advocacy 
of their restoration to American life as an antiquated and 
outmoded point of view—a dinosaur point of view was the 
actual sarcasm employed. 

They loosely charge reaction to all who seek a rededication 
to the course of America’s past greatness, and yet the course 
they seek to substitute follows meticulously the oppressive 
despotism from which our forefathers sought the sanctuary 
of political independence. They are thus the real reaction- 
aries in this epoch of American history. 

While none will dispute the need for a progressive and 
continuous revaluation of our procedures to meet new condi- 
tions nor the absorption of sound and enlightened ideas de- 
signed to advance the general welfare, such a callous indiffer- 
ence to fundamental principles long and successfully standing 
as the bulwark of American progress finds support in neither 
statesmanship nor logic. Indeed, the masses of the people in 
their innate wisdom have sensed and resented the tragic mis- 
handling of their public affairs and desperately sought a re- 
orientation toward effective security, reasonable stability, and 
honest administration. 

There is little need here to restate the tragic circumstances 
to which the country has been reduced by misdirection of 
public policy or to recount the errors through commission or 
omission which have brought about these circumstances. We 
cannot relive the past. All that we can do is from its lessons 
of failure redesign the present in order that we may provide 
needed safeguards for the future. , 

Nothing threatens us more acutely than our financial irre- 
sponsibility and reckless spendthrift policies which jeopardize 
all thrift and frugality. Our leaders seek to justify the high, 
unreasonable, and burdensome costs of Government on the 
grounds of its complexity under modern conditions. This is 
fallacious reasoning. 

Government has indeed become complex, but it is largely 
a self-induced complexity. It springs from its increasingly 
arbitrary nature and the labyrinth of governmental agencies 
created in the endless effort toward centralization and the 
imposition of new and expanding Federal controls upon com- 
munity and citizen. 

A return to a diffusion of the political power so wisely 
ordained by the Constitution, leaving to the community the 
management of its local affairs and to the citizen the man- 
agement of his personal life, would largely relieve this com- 
plexity. 

We would at once revert to something of the directness of 
the past, when the primary test of sound administration lay 
in the simple determination of that which was right and that 
which was wrong. We would regain the Jeffersonian stand- 
ard that the least Government is easily the best Government. 
Restore simplicity in public administration and you will at 
once not only drastically reduce the financial burden upon the 
people, but you will raise the standard of individual life and 
regain the level of community and personal dignity. 

But, financially we must do much more than that. If the 
incentive to carry forward the dynamic progress this Nation 
has registered in the past is to continue and insure accelerating 
progress in the future, the entire burden of taxation must be 
further materially reduced. Indeed, a reasonable limit must 
be placed upon the very exercise of the power to tax, easily 
the most abused and, as history has shown, the most danger- 


ous of all sovereign powers. This power must be appliej 
only for the purpose of defraying the legitimate expense of , 
frugal Government, not with the ulterior motive of regu. 
lating and controlling our private lives and efforts, 

It must be reoriented away from the Karl Marx Cop, 
munist aim of redistributing the wealth and of sharing th 
fruits of private enterprise, not only internally, but externally, 

We must avoid confiscating incomes and draining resoureg 
to the point that the private ownership of property will prac. 
tically disappear from our economic system. We have » 
burdened our people with taxation that they are no longer 
able to build for old age and family security, and are rapidly 
losing the energizing incentive to work. ’ 

We are so heavily mortgaging the industry of our next 
generation that the heritage which we pass on will be but 
hollow mockery of that which we ourselves received. We 
have so inflated the cost of the necessities of life that those 
depending upon social security benefits, old age pensions and 
other fixed incomes are being reduced to desperate circum. 
stances. 

Indeed, it is part of the general pattern of misguided policy 
that our country is now geared to an arms economy which 
was bred in an artificially induced psychosis of war hysteria 
and nurtured upon the incessant propaganda of fear. While 
such an economy may produce a sense of seeming prosperity 
for the moment, it rests on an illusionary foundation of com- 
plete unreliability and renders among our political leaders 
almost a greater fear of peace than is their fear of war. A 
day of reckoning and adjustment is inevitably ahead when we 
find that the resources with which we might have cushioned 
the shock of readjustment and reconversion have been reck- 
lessly expended. Then it will be crystal clear that the mate- 
rial cost and toll of so uneasy a peace has been almost as 
severe as that produced by war itself. 

While we must rebuild the military strength irresponsibly 
dissipated at war’s end, and honor our commitments to others 
who honor theirs to us, we must regain some degree of calm- 
ness, consistency, and common sense. We must reorient our 
economic policy toward reason and stability, or every man, 
woman, and child in America will share the bitter conse- 
quences. For on our present course, with neither forward 
planning nor sound and reasonable objectives, our economic 
structure could collapse with our great industrial centers be- 
coming ghost towns almost overnight, and bitter, disillu- 
sioned, and resentful men forced to pound the streets in search 
of means by which to keep body and soul together. 

Such an exhaustion of our economic health is what the 
leaders of the Kremlin most desire. It is what their disciples 
strive to achieve—these disciples who have infiltrated our 
press, radio, and television, our industrial plants, our bank- 
ing institutions, our legal fraternity, our educational centers, 
our religious temples and every facet of American life, in- 
cluding Government itself. It is our gravest danger and it is 
internal, not external. As Lincoln once said: “If this Nation 
is ever destroyed, it will be from within, not from without.” 

We must not underestimate the peril. It must not be 
brushed off lightly. It must not be scoffed at as our present 
leadership has been prone to do by hurling childish epithets, 
such as “red herring,” “character assassin,” “scandal mon- 
ger,” “witch hunt,” “political gangster,” and like vulgar 
terms designed to confuse or conceal the real issues and in- 
timidate those who, recognizing the gravity of the danger, 
would expose it to the light of public scrutiny and under- 
standing. For it is upon the shaking foundation stones of a 
complacent citizenry that minority pressures become control- 
ling forces and liberty yields to tyranny. 

Talk of imminent threat to our national security through 
the application of external force is pure nonsense. Our threat 
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is from the insidious forces working from within which have 
already so drastically altered the character of our free insti- 
tutions—those institutions which formerly we hailed as some- 
thing beyond question or challenge—those institutions we 
proudly called the American way of life. They seek through 
covert manipulation of the civil power and the media of pub- 
lic information and education to pervert the truth, impair 
respect for moral values, suppress human freedom and repre- 
sntative government, and, in the end, destroy our faith in 
our religious teachings. “hey remember what Thomas Jeffer- 
gn said, “Ihe Bible is the cornerstone of liberty,” and will 
have none of it. ‘These evil forces, with neither spiritual base 
nor moral standard, rally the abnormal as well as the sub- 
normal elements among our citizenry and apply internal pres- 
sre against all things we hold decent and all things we hold 
right—the type of pressure which has caused many Christian 
nations abroad to fall and their own cherished freedoms to 
languish in the shackles of complete suppression. As it has 
happened there, it can happen here. 

Our need for patriotic fervor and religious devotion was 
never more impelling. There can be no compromise with 
atheistic communism—no half-way in the preservation of 
freedom and religion. It must be all or nothing. We must 
unite in the high purpose that the liberties etched upon the 
design of our life by our forefathers be unimpaired, and that 
we maintain the moral courage and spiritual leadership to 
preserve inviolate that mighty bulwark of all freedom, our 
Christian faith. For as Daniel Webster once said: 

“If we abide by the principles taught in the Bible, our 
country will prosper and go on prospering; but, if we and 
our posterity neglect its instructions and authority, no man 
can tell how suddenly a catastrophe may overwhelm us, and 
bury all our glory in profound obscurity.” 

While many of our leaders seemingly have not as yet 
alerted themselves against this internal threat to our liberties, 
they do now acknowledge at long last that there is no im- 
mediate threat to our national security from the application 
of external force—that there is even no present danger to 
the units defending Western Europe from vastly superior 
Soviet and Soviet satellite forces to the east. This is not due 
to any material change in the military situation, as the rela- 
tivity in air and ground forces in Europe is still so over- 
whelmingly to our disadvantage that no professional soldier 
would estimate our capability to even hold against determined 
attack with the force there in being. 

But, our leaders no longer issue alarming warnings that 
our great cities are about to be laid waste. “hey are coming 
perhaps to understand that the Communist technique is to 
reduce peoples by internal pressures, subversive infiltration, 
and psychological propaganda, rather than by the much more 
costly and hazardous application of direct military force. 
Once this is fully understood, the conclusion may not be 
avoided that with the inability for many years to mount suffi- 
tient force in Western Europe to match the superiority of 
Soviet force in Eastern Europe, peace and security in the 
West will rest, in final analysis, upon a spiritually and physi- 
cally strong America. 

We must preserve and conserve our industrial potential to 
counter any major threat against the general peace, with the 
invincible determination to meet any force hurled at us with 
adequate counterforce. This requires that we husband our 
own resources and carefully avoid their dissipation in line 
with Soviet hopes—that those resources be so applied as to 
maintain a spiritual and temporal power adequate to cope 
with the responsibilities of leadership and insure not only 
the security of our own Nation, but encourage maintenance 
of the universal peace. 

rough the increasing centralization of the political au- 


thority in the Federal Government and the long tenure of 
one group in public office, the disease of personal power has 
become deeply rooted. ‘he effort to perpetuate the power 
through the patronage of money against which Thomas Jef- 
ferson so clearly warned has made undeniable progress in cor- 
rupting the body politic. 

It is now even proposed that our two-party political sys- 
tem be abandoned for all practical purposes and that both 
parties unite under the leadership of the same individual. 
Could there be a more shocking proposal ? 

It would destroy representative government and, by com- 
pletely silencing all opposition, reduce us to a despotism. We 
would be entirely dependent upon the paternalistic will of 
one man, and liberty as we have known it would disappear. 
The people would no longer be the master of their govern- 
ment, but its servant. The hypocritical call for unity is al- 
ways by those in power who seek by an appeal to the opposi- 
tion’s patriotism to silence all objection to that which they 
may have in mind to do. 

Indeed, so open and menacing have the efforts become in 
our country to stifle opposition, suppress the issues and en- 
force arbitrary and bipartisan acceptance of entrenched pub- 
lic policy that we now find some of the leaders of one party 
openly endorsing their own selection as the nominee of the 
opposition party. They encourage segments of their rank and 
file to infiltrate the opposition’s ranks to influence the selec- 
tion of its nominee for the presidency. 

We find many who traditionally have supported and identi- 
fied themselves with one of the major political parties now 
throwing the full weight of their resources for persuasion 
and propaganda into the effort to influence and coerce the 
leaders and rank and file of the other in its nominee selec- 
tion. 

This is a practice heretofore unknown to American politics. 
It strikes at the very roots of our two-party system of gov- 
ernment. It represents a political device, which, if success- 
fully employed, would closely parallel the totalitarian practice 
of naming a single candidate for the public vote. 

This form of political conniving is destructive to the very 
essence of true representative government and sets the stage 
for the emergence upon the American scene of the ugly threat 
of a military state. 

The gravity of this danger cannot be overemphasized. The 
history of the world shows that republics and democracies 
have generally lost their liberties by way of passing from 
civilian to a quasimilitary status. Nothing is more conducive 
to arbitrary rule than the military junta. It would be a 
tragic development ‘indeed if this generation was forced to 
look to the rigidity of military dominance and discipline to 
redeem it from the tragic failure of a civilian administration. 
It might well destroy our historic and wise concept which 
holds to the supremacy of the civil power. 

In foreign affairs our policies—or more truthfully our lack 
of policies—have been weak and vacillating and largely dic- 
tated from abroad. From the acknowledged leadership of the 
world 6 years ago, we have drifted into an equivocal position 
in which our main influence seems to be confined to that of 
paymaster. 

Our leaders are unable to survey the world as a unit, but 
have become so infatuated with the one area of Western Eu- 
rope that they have largely ignored the Communist assaults 
in many other sectors of the globe. However important 
Western Europe most assuredly is, this is a form of extreme 
isolationism—a term ironically enough with which they at- 
tempt to castigate all who oppose them. It is an isolationism 
which can only lead to confusion and bewilderment and 
blinds its disciples even to the impelling needs and interests 
of our own people. 
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Thus, we have but recently witnessed the stark reality of 
tragedy and distress brought to thousands of American homes 
over the area of eight States by the inundation of floodwaters 
from the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. Such tragedy 
could and should have been avoided. 

I recall over 40 years ago working as an engineer officer 
on plans for the control of just such flood conditions. Such 
plans have long been perfected and engineers, both military 
and civilian, time and time again have appealed for the funds 
needed for the control measures indicated. But such funds 
were never forthcoming for so essential a protection of our 
own people, even though we remitted funds in far greater 
amounts to the peoples of Western Europe for purposes 
which included the consummation of similar protective proj- 
ects. Nor is it a case involving merely existing American 
surplus or superabundance, as every dollar we send abroad 
must be extracted from the sweat and toil, sacrifice and ven- 
ture, of all of the American people not only of this genera- 
tion but of the generations yet to follow. This is but one 
of many cases wherein policy has furthered the interests of 
others at the expense of our own. 

In one sector of the world we oppose colonialism, in 
another we support it. In one sector we bristle, in another 
we appease. There is no continuity of purpose, no stability 
or determination of spirit. Our European preoccupation is 
so great we almost entirely ignore the enemy in other areas 
and even allow continental Asia to go by inertia and default 
—Asia which encompasses half of the population of the world 
and more than half of its raw resources. As it was so quaintly 
put, “Let us wait until the dust settles.” 

In Korea, where victory was in our grasp, we go from bad 
to worse. Our Armed Forces there, and the world has seen 
no braver, have been deprived of the soldier’s greatest incen- 
tive—the will for victory. ‘They have been forced to accept 
the defeatist attitude of mere defense. A mortal blow has 
thus been given to our military code and practice, the disas- 
trous results of which in the future may be so far reaching 
in our defense forces as to be beyond all calculation. 

No need to blame our enemy for this sad commentary, for 
he has but taken full advantage of our own deplorable in- 
decision and of our own rejection of victory, our historic 
military goal. Rather than revile him we would do better to 


The War Against Colonialism 


MOSLEM WORLD WILL COOPERATE ON AMERICAN PATTERN 
OF LIBERTY AND FREEDOM 


By KAMIL ABDUL RAHIM, Ambassador of Egypt to the United States 
Delivered to the Second Institute on the Near East, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky., April 29, 1952 


HE honor which the International Center and the 

Division of Social Sciences have done me in asking me 

to participate in this second Institute on the Near East 
is very gratifying and I am thankful for the privilege of being 
with you this evening. It seems to me that you have shown 
a particular regard for timeliness in presenting such a pro- 
gram just at this period. And that seems to be in accord with 
the scheme of education which is a part of your distinguished 
school and which has aroused the admiration of many people 
who are watching your plan with great interest. 

I propose to deal with the Egyptian problem, but in order 
to see this problem in its true perspective, I must depict for 
you, somewhat rapidly and briefly, the actual situation in the 
Near East. 


Vital Speeches of the Da 


refortify the spirit which animates our fight, recrystallize thy 
indomitable determination which evolved our great tradition 
and regain faith in the invincibility of our cause. 

Sooner or later a vital decision will have to be made. Wij 
the United Nations, when no longer dealing merely wit, 
theory and propaganda, but actually facing fire and sword 
finally sustain the integrity of the principle of collective secy. 
rity and thus justify the universal faith; or will they fail th 
dying gasps of those countless thousands who perished in thy 
far-off land in their name? 

This is a fundamental question as the answer in Korg 
will have a major influence everywhere. Indeed, by wha 
other standard may we measure the determination of oy; 
European alliance to support the principle of collective secy. 
rity there, if not by its record in Korea? 

By what accomplishment may we justify the generous con. 
tribution we are making of our own material sustenance and 
the offer of the blood of our sons in support of the principle 
of collective security in Western Europe, if not by the record 
in Korea? 

And, if an uneasy “cease fire” eventually does come in 
Korea, what then? No answer has been forthcoming, but 
the dreadful fear is growing in many patriotic hearts that the 
decision will finally be “scuttle the Pacific”—a yielding to 
the iron curtain of all of our traditional friends and alliances 
and the raw resources of that half of the globe so vital in 
the balance of world power. Then would our Pacific coastal 
areas—California, Oregon, and Washington—be forced to 
assume the hazards of a defense frontier and curtail existing 
commercial advantages as major gateways to international 
trade. 

Everywhere the long arm of foreign influence dominates 
and controls even against our own national interest. Our 
will, our courage, our initiative, seem almost paralyzed. 

If I could voice but one solemn warning in the lengthening 
shadows of life, I would point to the jeopardy to our inde- 
pendence by the high-handed and reckless course of foreign- 
dominated national policy, and urge thoughtful reflection 
upon General Washington’s stern and realistic order at 
another crisis in America’s past: “Let none but Americans 
stand guard tonight.” 


From Suez on the Red Sea to Tangier on the Atlantic, 
there is a blazing fire. Millions of human beings in this area 
are subjugated to the worst form of European colonial rule, 
against which they are rising as one man. They are facing 
oppression and brute force; they are paying their very lives 
in protest. 

Let us look at some of the events which have occurred 
within the last few months. 

In Iran, a violent movement took place. Iranian petroleum 
resouces were nationalized; the Anglo-Iranian oil company 
and its employees were expelled from the country; the crisis 
still exists, threatening the peace of the whole world. 

In Tunisia, where nationalist leaders are seeking only mod- 
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sate measures of self-government, ‘Tunisians are imprisoned, 
ind hundreds are wounded—or killed. 

In Morocco and ‘Tangier there have been demonstrations 
if resentment and indignation at abuses too long endured. 
They have taken a toll in the loss of property and lives. 

In my country, Egypt, tanks, planes, field guns and para- 
oopers have recently been in action in Suez. Villages have 
teen destroyed, thousands of my people have become refugees. 

Jranians, Egyptians, Tunisians and Moroccans are all 
fghting—for sovereignty and freedom! 

The present state of unrest in the Near East is merely 
the expression of the inherent right of a human being to be a 
ee human being. It is a demonstration of the longing for 
iberty such as your country enjoys. ‘The people of that vital 
wea are struggling to free themselves from foreign domina- 
jon and foreign exploitation. They are striving to put an end 
9 colonialism in their lands. In short, they are today trying 
to end the same abuses which thirteen fledgling colonies suc- 
gsstully combatted 175 years ago. America, championed by 
gch men as Washington, Adams, Jefferson and scores of 
others, began her war against colonialism in 1776. That war 
has not ended. It cannot end until the whole world is free. 

This is a fact which certain European leaders, blind to 
the spirit of the times, have not yet grasped. They are un- 
able, or unwilling, to recognize the awakening that is taking 
place, not only in the Near East, but throughout the world. 
They do not yet realize that they can no longer live by the 
tenets of the nineteenth century, maintaining their hold upon 
Near Eastern peoples by oppression and sheer force. They 
close their eyes to the fact that communism is dextrously 
exploiting the ills, so easily demonstrated, of colonial policy. 
They have dismissed the objectives of the Atlantic Charter 
and the Declaration of Human Rights. Their wishful think- 
ing refuses to acknowledge that imperialism is dead. 

They must realize, before it is too late, that the Near East 
is fast replacing Central Europe and the Balkans as the 
world’s center of gravity and the breeding place of grave con- 
ficts. This will continue to be so as long as the United States 
does not take more active leadership in putting an end to it. 

The Near East, with its 120 million inhabitants, and its 
highly strategic position, has the world’s largest oil pool, 
ad through it run three of the five most important water- 
ways of the world. And above all, it is the stronghold for the 
defense of Europe, from which the striking force of the free 
world must operate. 

The condition of its peoples today is an important factor 
in the international balance. Egypt is the center and the 
focal point of the Near East, and hence of the Moslem 
world. So, let us take Egypt as a symptomatic case of what 
shappening today. 

The causes of the Anglo-Egyptian dispute are two. First, 
the British occupied our country by force of invasion in 1882, 
and they are still there, against the will of our people. They 
mbarded Alexandria, landed their troops at the Suez 
Canal, overwhelmed our army, and later forced their way to 
Cairo. Second, they also occupied the Sudan, that southern 
province of Egypt through which passes the Nile, the life-line 
ofmy country. Through the years, until this moment, they 
tave done everything possible to separate the Sudan from 
Egypt permanently. 

Let us take these two points separately: the Sudan, and the 
aXcupation. 

We demand that the Sudan be united with Egypt because 
the two countries are one and the same. Nature has made 
them so, and as such, they cannot be separated. Mr. Churchill 
himself is the best exponent of this unity. In his book, “The 
River War,” Mr. Churchill described the Nile system as a 





palm tree, with graceful foliage lying in the Delta, and with 
the trunk and roots stretching deeply into the Sudan. 

“I can imagine no better illustration,’ Mr. Churchill 
wrote, “of the intimate and sympathetic connection between 
Egypt and the southern provinces. The water—the life of 
the Delta—is drawn from the Sudan, and passes along the 
channel of the Nile as the sap passes up the stem of the tree, 
to produce a fine crop of fruit above... . The advantages of 
the connection are mutual; for as the Sudan is thus naturally 
and geographically an integral part of Egypt, Egypt is no less 
essential to the development of the Sudan.” 

I wish Mr. Churchill, the Prime Minister, would heed 
what Mr. Churchill, the author and newspaper correspond- 
ent, had to say! 

It is not only the Nile, the life giver, that unites Egypt 
and the Sudan, but the two sections cannot be separated eco- 
nomically, because they have been united in this respect 
through all history, since the time of the Pharaohs. More- 
over, the Egyptians and the Sudanese are of the same race, 
speak the same language, and profess the same religion. 

We have been accused of wanting the Sudan to satisfy 
colonial ambitions. To refute such an ignoble accusation, 
our former Foreign Minister declared from the highest ros- 
trum in the world—that of the United Nations—during the 
last meeting of the General Assemb!y in Paris, that we are 
ready to accept the result of a free plebiscite conducted under 
United Nations auspices, to determine whether the Sudanese 
desire independence or to be united with Egypt. In other 
words, we accept the principle of self-determination for the 
Sudan. 

Any fair-minded person will agree that our stand on the 
Sudan problem cannot be clearer, or more straightforward 
and honest. 

As for the second and important cause of the Anglo- 
Egyptian dispute—the occupation of our country—for 70 
years Egypt has been occupied by British troops. This occu- 
pation of our soil is ever present in the minds of my people, 
and it is the cause of the strife which has been going on in 
my country recently. Its terrible psychological weight hinders 
the progress of Egypt. I can give you no better testimony 
than that of Mr. Eden, the British Foreign Minister. In a 
statement to the House of Commons delivered in February, 
1952, Mr. Eden said: “The very presence of British troops 
exercises, willy nilly, as unwanted but inevitable influence 
upon Egypt’s internal affairs. The feeling against them is 
now so strong that all home issues are willingly shelved until 
the quarrel with Britain is settled.” 

The British advanced several pretexts for the occupation 
of Egypt. In the beginning, they maintained that occupation 
was necessary in order to protect the interests of foreign 
creditors. When Egypt paid its foreign debt, and became the 
creditor of England for a sum of 350 million pounds, Britain 
then advanced the pretext that her forces must remain in 
Egypt to protect her imperial communications. When this 
pretext became obsolete, they quickly found another, which 
they advance today: They must remain in the Suez, they say, 
to protect world communications. In the words of Mr. 
Churchill, the British are there as “the servants and guardi- 
ans of the commerce of the world.” Or, as Mr. Eden said 
at Columbia University: “We (the British) do not guard 
the Canal for ourselves alone.” 

This has undoubtedly gained wide appeal in the United 
States and throughout the world. Many people have come 
to believe that the Suez Canal is the property of England 
and that Egypt is on its way to usurp it. Others believe that 
if England should quit the Canal zone, Egypt would hamper 
navigation in this all-important international highway. Still 
others believe that if Britain moves from the Suez, Egypt 
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will permit the soviet Union to take control of it. Nothing 
is further from the truth. 

Here are the facts: 

The Suez Canal runs through Egyptian territory. It cost 
18 million pounds, of which Egypt paid 14 million. The 
Canal was dug by 200,000 Egyptian laborers with picks and 
shovels. Many of this number perished, victims of scorching 
heat and arduous labor. 

Who operates Canal navigation? The Canal is operated 
neither by Egyptians nor by British. It is run by an inter- 
national company with a board of directors representing the 
United States, Egypt, Britain, France, and other countries. 
‘This company operates under a concession accorded by the 
Egyptian Government. The concession expires in 1969. 
From the beginning, when the Canal was opened in 1869, 
and thirteen years later until our country was occupied by 
the British in 1882, Egypt has never interfered with, or 
hindered navigation in the waterway. 

Even in the darkest hour of our history, when the British 
invaded Egypt in 1882, the Egyptian high command resisted 
the temptation to block the Canal, although this would have 
been an effective measure in preventing the landing of British 
troops in the Canal zone. We left the Canal open to the 
free passage of all vessels. 

While Egypt has preserved and respected the neutrality of 
the Suez Canal, the British, on the other hand, have violated 
its neutrality. “hey landed their troops in the area; they 
overwhelmed the Egyptian army and marched to Cairo. That 
was the beginning of our tragedy. For, in upholding the 
neutrality of the Canal and guaranteeing the free movement 
of navigation through its waters, Egypt paid a stupendous 
price in the defeat of her army and the occupation of her 
country. 

With this historical background, can it be imagined that 
Egypt would think of hindering navigation in the Canal 
today ? 

But why is there any fear that there will be interference 
in the free passage of vessels through the Suez Canal? There 
is a valid and living international treaty, called the Treaty 
of Constantinople, signed in 1888 by Britain, France, Italy, 
and many other nations, which stipulates that the Canal is an 
international artery open to all nations in time of peace and 
war; the primary responsibility for the defense of this vital 
maritime route fall on Egypt; no country is permitted to 
seek territorial and commercial privileges in the Canal; no 
military establishment or permanent fortifications are allowed 
in the Suez area. Hence, the stationing of British troops in 
the Suez Canal is a manifest violation of this treaty. 

What about the defense of the Suez Canal, and that popu- 
lar myth that the Canal is vital and indispensable to the de- 
fense of the Near East and the free world? What about the 
pretention that if Britain evacuates its troops from the Canal 
the whole defense structure of the Western world will be in 
jeopardy ? 

Hear what a well known British military commentator says 
in this regard. In an article published in the Military Review 
for December, 1951, Captain Liddell Hart, the famous Brit- 
ish strategist (who, incidentally, predicted what is happening 
in Korea today), said: “In the last war, we were forced to 

abandon the Mediterranean and Suez as a regular traffic 
route, from 1940 to 1943, and to divert our convoys around 
the Cape of Good Hope—even those going to Egypt with 
troops and supplies. Can it be true to term anything ‘in- 
dispensable’ when, in fact, we proved able to dispense with it 
during three crucial years of war? To do so would seem to 
be a continuance of habit, and not really justified. It would 
be truer to call the Cape route ‘vital’ and the Suez route 


merely ‘valuable’. 
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On the other hand, let us grant the British view that th 
Canal is vital. What would be the best way to defend i? te Near 


Can it be defended if the people around it are hostile? le na 
us bear in mind that the attitude of local populations eyen, idender © 
where has come to be recognized as the strategic ‘fifth Now, » 
umn’ of modern times. You cannot protect a land route, oe 
waterway, or an airstrip unless you are friendly With th M le 
local people alongside each. the Mos 


In this respect, hear what General Eisenhower said On the ore W 
defense of the Near East and the necessity of gaining th living 
friendship of its people: “I cannot think of any effective fom és oe 
of a Middle East defense agreement which does not depenj 4 
on the material support of the Moslem world. The U.$,4 distrit 
must prove to these people that she has no imperialistic jp. of t 
tentions in this area.” va the 

As to the defense of the Suez Canal proper, Gener e again: 
Erskine Commander of British troops in the Suez area, hy the more 
conceded that the base could hardly be expected to functin} The pe 
effectively in time of war with a hostile Egypt at its bak But they 
Thus the British acknowledge their inability to defend it ip hing mo: 
time of war without Egypt’s cooperation. deir free 

Even if we grant that the Suez Canal is vital for the de} shat the | 
fense of the free world, and that the people of Egypt ar siven rig! 
ready, in case of a third world war, to cooperate with th live by b 
Western powers as they did in the last two world wars, cw wperation 
the Suez Canal be defended by the 10,000 foot soldiers stipu-{ tern of 1i 
lated in the abrogated treaty of 1936? tion base 

It is the view of the highest military strategists the} You a 
the Canal can be defended only by air power from Americas} problems 
and British bases surrounding Egypt in Libya, Cypra] It is s 


‘Morocco and Western Europe. Air supremacy is the onl} the Unit 


means of defending the Canal. In the event of war, airplane} for the s: 
and foot soldiers stationed at Suez would be an easy ani 
vulnerable target, with no defensive value whatsoever. I: 
fact, the presence of British troops and military and ait 
establishments on the Suez Canal is not only a violation of th 
Suez Canal international treaty of 1888, but a clear invitation 
in time of war to aggression and to the disruption of fre 
navigation in this international waterway. 

It is high time that this organized misrepresentation ¢ 
facts should end, and that truth should prevail. It is high 
time that the world should understand that it is wrong t 
commit Egypt to subjugation for a misunderstood interest in 
the Suez Canal. 

To achieve peace and security in the Near East, Egypt 
demands that British troops be evacuated, and that unity 
with the Sudan be restored. At the same time, Egypt is ready 
to consider a regional defense organization within the term 
of the United Nations Charter. 

Under such conditions, with Egypt participating on a 
equal footing with other nations in the defense of the free 
world, my country will be a stabilizing fact in the Near Eas, 
and will contribute effectively to the solution of its acute 
problems. 

The situation in Egypt is typical of what is happening it 
Iran, Iraq, Tunisia and Morocco. There is no doubt that 
the Near East today is the key to world peace; but, injudi 
ciously handled, it can also become the key to World 
War IIL. F 

The people of the Near East by tradition and by religioa 
oppose communism. But the communist world is exerting If 





This 


efforts to influence our people by exploiting successfully the} This v 
misdeeds of colonial policy followed in the Near East. Thej} gation 
are not fomenting class struggles, or advocating agrarian 0} Marsh 
other economic reforms, but they are fanning the fires Of govern 
nationalist movements and inciting political trouble. 

Thus, while Western policy tends to deprive the people af 
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at th, he Near East of their inalienable rights to freedom and 
nd it! , communism poses as a sympathizer to their lot and 
° Le jdender of their rights. 

vt Now, what is the policy to be followed by the West? 
h ca. What will restore the confidence of the Near Eastern people 
ute, od with their confidence that of the 400 million people of 
h th je Moslem world? How are they to be saved from com- 

ism ? 

m the "The Western democracies talk about raising the standard 
& thi living, and better distribution of wealth as preventive 
Tomy neasures against communism. There is no denying that the 
pend onomic system in the Near East is by no means perfect: 
S.A he distribution of wealth is inequitable and the standard of 
Ic in} ving of the masses is low. 

Yet the communists in the Near East are not inciting peo- 
nerd} ole against_ the established economic order. They are using 
a, ha} she more effective weapon of the evils of colonial policy. 
ictin} The people of the Near East need technical assistance. 
back} put they are in need of something more important, some- 
it in thing more essential and life-giving: they are clamouring for 
their freedom and liberty. It is vital that the West realize 
that the people of the Near East will never sell their God- 
given rights for a handout. They believe that man does not 
lve by bread alone. They are keen to develop friendly co- 
geration with the Western world after the American pat- 
tem of liberty and freedom of enterprise—friendly coopera- 
tion based on equality and mutual respect. 


he de 
ot are 
h the 
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stipu- 





- thel You ask what is the practical solution to the explosive 
erican} problems in the Near East. 
ypru} It is simple. It lies in the firm insistence on the part of 
: only the United States that the European colonial powers adopt, 
plane} for the sake of world peace, a new liberal policy that will de- 
y and : 
" 
id ait 
tation 
f fret 
on of 
; high 
ng to 
est in 

HE United States has just been administered one of 
Egypt Te worst defeats on the diplomatic and psychological 
unity fronts by the Kremlin. At the May Day celebrations 


ready 


ak on Red Square in Moscow, the Kremlin spokesman an the 


acasion was Marshal L. A. Govoroy. Addressing the world- 
wide audience, with the diplomatic representatives as guests, 
including the delegation from the U. S. Embassy, Govorov 
lurled the following insults at the United States: 

“In disregard of the peoples’ wishes, the American-Anglo 
aggressors and their allies are continuing a rearmament race, 
_ | ut resurrecting German imperialism in the West and Jap- 
ing 1} anese imperialism in the East. For the past two years they 
t that have been waging a murderous war against the courageous 
ajudi-] Korean people. In violation of international covenants, the 
Vorld} American barbarians have perpetrated the greatest crime 
an humanity by employing bacteriological warfare in 

” 


Nn al 
e fret 
East, 
acute 


ligi 7% 
ng its This is what the Moscow Pravda reported the next day. 
ly the} This was Stalin’s message to the American diplomatic dele- 
| gation a few feet away. The voice, to be sure, was that of 
an Of Marshal Govorov, but the words were those of the Soviet 
res Gf government. It was designed to humiliate the United States 
before the whole world, to inflame mankind against us. 
Had our Embassy officials had an ounce of courage and 
they fully understood the significance of those remarks, 
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prive the communists of their best weapon—colonialism; a 
policy that will win the friendship of the people of the Near 
East and make them feel that they are respectable human be- 
ings, entitled to enjoy freedom from foreign domination, 
foreign exploitation and military occupation. 

Without such a policy, your military and naval bases along 
the North African coast from Morocco to Suez are built on 
shifting sand. So long as the people of this area are discon- 
tented and deprived of their status as free men, the ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars will be of no military value 
in time of need. 

In the world of today, communism is using material and 
ideological weapons. Against sheer force you have equal, or 
perhaps superior weapons—armies and armament. Against 
ideoligical offensives, what do you have? 

You have your stand for the freedom and dignity of man! 
If you waver in this stand, in Egypt, or in any other land, 
you are simply throwing away your strongest and most de- 
pendable weapon. 

Great warriors and invincible victors over the centuries 
have won and lost their struggles. But one idea, preached 
nineteen hundred and fifty years ago by Christ, is still living. 
The concept of brotherhood endures. And one cry, piercing 
the thick darkness of Arabia, more than thirteen hundred 
years ago—the cry of Islam— is still ringing in the hearts of 
the millions of Moslems in the Near East, telling them that 
men are born equal and free, and should live together equal 
and free. 

For the achievement of freedom, the people of the Near 
East will struggle until the dawn of liberty breaks. Indeed, 
their struggle will not be in vain if America stands forth- 
rightly for the principles of justice and independence. 


‘4  Stalin’s Blueprint For America 


I HAVE SEEN IT IN OPERATION 
By J. ANTHONY MARCUS, President, Institute of Foreign Trade, New York, N.Y. 


Delivered before Manhattan Chapter No. 86 of the National Sojourners, Inc., an organization of retired 
U. §. Army officers, New York, N. Y., May 20, 1952 


they would have demonstrated their protest by marching off 
the platform and the Red Square. Such a reply would have 
been heard around the world and would have received its 
plaudits. As it was, it merely helped drive one more nail into 
the coffin of American world prestige. It served to dishearten 
the countless millions groaning under the Kremlin yoke, the 
peoples who have been hoping and praying for more cour- 
ageous words and actions against the Soviet imperialists. Our 
letting the Soviet gansters spit us in the face with impunity is 
disheartening our friends behind the Iron Curtain and driv- 
ing them into the embrace of our enemies. 

As long as those millions remain enslaved, so long must we 
remain a garrison nation, suffer the staggering taxes and the 
threat of an unavoidable atomic war. Bowing to Soviet in- 
sults and treaty violations without retaliation has become a 
habit with our diplomatic officials since the day we com- 


promised with evil by recognizing Stalin’s government in 
1933. 


Whuy Doesn’r STAIn INVADE EuRoPE? 


The military impotence of the Western European powers 
and our own unpreparedness since 1946 have been heralded 
from our official and unofficial sources. Stalin’s listening posts 
have been keeping their ears to the ground, of course. Why, 
then, has he not started his legions on the march? Is it be- 
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cause of our vast productive capacity and our mechanical in- 
genuity? Is it because he has been eminently successful thus 
far without a shooting war? If it be true, as some assert, 
that he could overrun Europe in a matter of days, is Stalin 
so stupid as to be willing to wait for a better-prepared op- 
ponent in order to achieve his goal later on when it might 
take him years or lose his chance altogether ? 

The truth of the matter is that since 1945 Stalin himself 
has had good reason to tremble in his blood-stained boots be- 
cause of the bitterness of his disillusioned peoples against his 
regime. ‘lo make them fight the invaders after the initial 
wholesale surrenders in 1941, Stalin promised them a better 
and freer life. But once victory was won, he unleashed a 
reign of terror unparalleled in the annals even of the Soviet 
bloody regime. For some inexplicable reason this story has 
been totally overlooked, although we have with us here and 
in Europe tens of thousands of living witnesses from the 
Soviet inferno. 

This is why Stalin has been able to bluff us and to scare 
the pants off the straw diplomats and the so-called Russian 
experts in the foreign offices, including our own. This has 
been responsible for our defeats at the hands of a dictator sit- 
ting on a vulnerable throne in the Kremlin. We could and 
should have learned from the little experience with the Berlin 
lift when our defiance of Stalin forced him to back down, 
despite his knowledge of our military impotence. 


WHEN WILL STALIN MarcH? 


Not until Stalin has fully digested China and the Satellite 
countries, a goal for which his government had been prepar- 
ing since 1921, not until his system of secret police has fully 
entrenched itself there as it is in Russia, not until the think- 
ing segments of the subjugated peoples have been executed 
or dispatched to slave labor camps, will he be safe to march 
his legions against the West. Our kid-glove treatment of the 
Kremlin beast, our failure to clamp down the tightest, com- 
pletest blockade of the China coast, our fear of letting the 
Chinese nationalists tear into the mainland of China and give 
the disillusioned and oppressed an opportunity to rally 
around their liberators, our fear of waging war in Korea 
with all the implements at our disposal—all of that is helping 
Stalin build his military machine to be hurled against us at 
the most opportune time for him. Such a situation makes an 
atomic war unavoidable. 

Stalin’s blueprint for America is NOT, and NEVER 
HAS BEEN, a Secret. What he has done to his own people 
since 1917 and what he has been doing in recent years to the 
satellite nations should serve as a warning as to what is 
awaiting the rest of the free world. In Collected Works by 
Lenin, Volume 17, pages 22-23 we find the basic law under 
which the Kremlin operates. Lenin wrote: 


“We have never concealed the fact that our revolution 
is only the beginning, that it will lead to a victorious end- 
ing only then when we shall have inflamed the whole 
world with the same revolutionary fires.” 


Those of us who have had occasion to study the Soviet 
government at close range over the past thirty years know 
that there can be no deviation or retreat from Lenin’s law. 
This is what Stalin is working for with feverish haste, and 
this is what the Russian peoples are being bled for. This 
alone, and no imaginary government of Russia with which 
we can come to some agreement of live-and-let-live is facing 
us as long as the Communists survive. 


ANSWERING Mr. PAut G. HorrmMan 


We can never hope to “convince” Stalin that he “cannot 
conquer the world by inciting internal revolt within the free 
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nations and knocking them off one by one,” as my good frig; 
Mr. Paul Hoffman told the Overseas Club last week, Tr 
Kremlin leopard cannot, will not change his spots. We & 
not have to “convince the Russian people that the people , 
the West, particularly the American people, really wa, 
peace,” as Mr. Hoffman told his audience of intelligent st 
dents of international affairs. “The Russian peoples learne4 
long, long ago not to trust their government. On the by; 
of many years in Russia, I know that when someone ; 
lauded by the Soviet government and press, the people om, 
sider that person or country as their enemy, and vice yer, 
They have been deceived far too often and too long to fj 
for the campaign of lies about the land which had given, 
haven and a refuge to hundreds of thousands of Russians oy 
the past decades. 

And as far as giving “dramatic demonstration to the work 
that this free society of ours can minister to the needs of may 
not only materially but intellectually and spiritually bette 
than any other form of society,” as Mr. Hoffman stated, | 
am impelled to ask: What, pray, have we been doing sing 
the first world war if not ministering to the needs of many 
home and abroad? Why have untold millions of immigrans 
flocked to our shores, if not because they had heard fron 
their relatives in America about our freedoms, about our hy. 
mane civilization, our ever-rising standard of living which 
results from our free institutions, a country where million 
of people from every corner of the globe have formed ; 
brotherhood where they work and play as in no other country 
in the world? 

Were Stalin to raise his Iron Curtain for ten days, wer 
ample transportation facilities made available, or even with- 
out such facilities, and were we to liberalize our immigration 
restrictions (something I do not advocate at this time), tens 
of millions of people would surge in our direction, they 
would run on foot, some might even try to cross the Atlantic 
in sailing vessels and row boats in order to touch the happy 
shores of America. 

Yet there are naive people among us who would have our 
government squander tens of millions of dollars to “sel 
America” to the world by telling how good and noble we are. 
If the world is not aware of our unselfishness and our yearn- 
ing for genuine peace by now, then we are indeed fighting a 
losing battle. What did we ever get for the hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars spent on fighting two world wars to save 
mankind from enslavement and for shedding rivers of blood 
of our innocent, young men? The Russian people know far 
more about our contribution to their victory than the 
Kremlin thinks it good for its survival. They remember well 
the American tanks and planes and motor trucks and the food 
they ate, and have a sense of bitterness against their govern 
ment for having tried so assiduously to conceal it from the 
people. 

What needs most telling to the world in order to arrest the 
march of Communism, to weaken the Soviet fifth columns in 
Italy, France, Belgium, Germany and other places is the 
TRUE STORY OF LIFE BEHIND THE IRON CUR: 
TAIN. No matter how bad conditions may be anywhere in 
the world, it is still paradise compared to conditions in the 
Soviet Union and the satellite nations. If there is anything 
that we should dramatize, as Mr. Paul Hoffman suggests, 
then it is the barbarity, inhumanity, the sadism of the Com- 
munist regimes everywhere. 

And having told the story day in and day out for some 
period of time, no greater boost to the morale of the peoples 
enslaved by the Communists could be offered than by sever 
ing all ties with the Soviet government and the other satel 
lite nations. Far from serving any good purpose, it Is 0 
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ality only serving the interests of the enemies. We open 
ourselves to the most sinister espionage system, we enhance 
heir prestige by dealing with them in any shape or form. 
They must be shunned as the plague, they ARE 4 PLAGUE 
je like of which the world has never known. 

It is my considered opinion that the gullibles and the de- 
tived Communits in the free world would soon realize the 
yror of their ways. I have seen many an American zealous 
nf fanatical Communist get cured of his idiocies within a 
ew days after stepping on the soil of “the workers’ father- 
nd”, the land where despite their miserable lives they must 
repeat like parrots: “I am a citizen of the land of plenty”— 
slenty of misery, plenty of hunger, inhuman exploitation, tor- 
qe and executions, 

Stalin’s blueprint for America is as open a secret as the 
provisions of our bill of rights and the Constitution have been 
tere for the past hundred and fifty years. But Stalin has 
managed to bamboozle us, to fool the gullibles and confuse 
he men in our government service who because of their lack 
of the proper background and clear understanding of the na- 


ture of the Kremlin beast have blundered and bungled to a 
point where it has served the best interests of the enemy. 

America is paying a terrible price for the inaptitude of its 
officials. But there is still time to defeat the enemy without 
a bloody war and at a mere fraction of the outlays since 1948 
spent on rehabilitation of Europe and re-armament of our 
allies. ‘The sands, however, are running out. Our people 
must realize that to win this war without an atomic catas- 
trophe, every one of us will have to become a crusader in this 
cause. Reliance on government action is like hiding behind 
a psychological Maginot Line. It will be as disastrous for us 
if we continue this policy as it was for the French who 
thought they could sleep peacefully behind their physical 
Maginot Line. 

We have the brain resources, we have the idealism left 
to us by the immortal Jefferson and Lincoln and Washing- 
ton, we have the hundreds of thousands of Russian escapees 
to help us wage a psychological war to a finish and inspire 
the hundreds of millions behind the Iron Curtain to liberate 
themselves from the Soviet nightmare. 


We Are Winning the Fight 
Against Aggression 


ATOMIC ARTILLERY HAS BEEN DEVELOPED 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 


Delivered at Convocation bringing to an end the 150th anniversary celebration of the 


United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., May 20, 1952 


ton, Honorable Secretaries of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, and distinguished guests: 

I want to make a statement, just two short statements, be- 
fore 1 start my regular talk. I had a luncheon at noon with 
nine cadets and I want to say to them—and I am saying 
itvery publicly—that I haven’t had a more pleasant luncheon 
inmany a day, I appreciated it very much. 

I have another statement to make. You know the Presi- 
dent has several positions in which he works. He’s President 
of the United States and Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, he’s the social head of the state 
and he’s head of the party, and I’m going to work in two of 
those capacities right this minute. 

As President of the United States under the Constitution, 
the President has power to pardon anybody for anything but 
impeachment. Of course he couldn’t pardon himself. So 
tercising my authority as President of the United States 
under the Constitution, I direct the Commandant of West 
Point to relieve all this special punishment that’s going on on 
the post today. And as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the United States I direct General Irving to carry 
ovt that order. 

Now you know I’m in sort of a position Senator Barkley 
found himself in one time, and I want this to be distinctly 
understood that I enjoyed immensely the two speeches that 
were made before me. They were wonderful. I hope I can 
make half the contribution that either one of those wonder- 
ful men made. 

But Senator Barkley was the last on the program and 
Senator Barkley likes to speak. And he took his watch out 
and put it on the stand and he spoke for about an hour and 
he looked at his watch, then picked it up and put it to his 


(Fn fen IRVING, General Bradley, Dr. Comp- 


ear and shook it. And some old gentleman out in the audi- 
ence said: 
“Senator, if it’s stopped there’s a calendar behind you.” 
But you’re not going to need a calendar because this is not 
that long and I hope that it won’t be as boresome as you may 
anticipate it will be. 


But, it is a real pleasure for me to be here today, and to 
join in celebrating the establishment of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point one hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

This academy was started during Thomas Jefferson’s first 
term as President. The United States at that time was rela- 
tively small and weak, and surrounded by dangers. We had 
just fought a limited and undeclared war with France to pro- 
tect the freedom of our commerce and shipping. We were 
engaged in fighting another limited and undeclared war with 
the Barbary pirates for the same purpose. 

Jefferson, like Washington and Hamilton and other lead- 
ers of our young Republic, knew very well that a strong 
military establishment was vital to the preservation of 
American liberty. And these patriot leaders knew also that 
you cannot have effective military. forces unless you have well 
trained, well prepared officers. 

They all knew how Washington had to struggle and ex- 
periment all through the Revolution to find officers who could 
take troops into battle and lead them to victory. That was 
why they wanted a military academy, as an essential part of 
a strong permanent-national defense organization. 

But there was a great deal of opposition to starting a mili- 
tary academy in this country. It took twenty years of argu- 
ment and persuasion after the Revolution was over before the 
academy could be started. And it was finally started largely 
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because Jefferson took the position that if the Congress didn’t 
authorize a military academy, he’d start one himself. 

The argument over establishing a military academy was 
part and parcel of the argument over whether the United 
States should have strong national defenses. “hat argument 
has continued, of course, right down to the present day, and 
much of the debate after the Revolution is very modern. 
‘They are making those same old arguments today just as 
they made about the military academy when Jefferson was 
trying to start it. 

There were a lot of people in this country in 1800 who 
were afraid that setting up a military academy and an Army 
and Navy would make us belligerent and warlike. You can 
hear echoes of that point of view today in the debate over 
Universal Military Training. 

There were a lot of other people in 1800 who said that a 
strong national defense would cost too much, that we couldn’t 
afford it, that we ought to find some magic formula for 
achieving security without having to pay for it. The point 
of view is not only echoed today—it’s loudly shouted in the 
newspapers and the halls of Congress. 

Fortunately, these arguments did not prevail against the 
hard-headed common sense of men like Jefferson. The mili- 
tary academy was set up; and this country has had occasion 
to be thankful many times since then that our early leaders 
had so much foresight. 


PREPAREDNESS URGED 


The military academy has repaid this country many times 
over for every cent it has cost. We have learned from experi- 
ence that while it may be expensive to maintain a strong na- 
tional defense, it is much more expensive not to have one. 
‘Time and again we have allowed our armed forces to dwindle 
to a fraction of what they should have been, and then we 
have had to pay enormously—in money and in lives—because 
of our lack of preparedness. 

‘There are people right now who want us to relax and cut 
down on our defense program. They are just as wrong as 
they can be. We must pay the cost of preventing a world 
war—or we will surely have to pay the immensely greater 
cost of fighting one. 

The other fear of the early opponents of the military 
academy has also proved groundless. Our country has never 
become warlike or aggressive. 

That is partly because our Constitution nailed down so 
firmly the principle of civilian control over the military. The 
most important means by which this was done was by provid- 
ing in the Constitution that the President, who is the civilian 
head of the Government elected by the people, shall be Com- 
mander in Chief of all the military forces. Many Presidents, 
including the present one, have demonstrated that those words 
in the Constitution mean just what they say. 

But, in addition to this, the spirit of our people. has never 
been warlike. Our people came to this country to find peace 
and freedom. That’s what we have always wanted. That’s 
what we want now, and that is what our national policy 
is designed to preserve. 

But there is a vast difference between being peaceful and 
being passive. We want to achieve peace. But we know we 
can’t have it unless we are willing to stand up for our rights. 

We know we can’t have lasting peace unless we work 
actively and vigorously to bring about conditions of freedom 
and justice in the world. That is what we are trying to do. 
And we are having to do it in the face of a concerted cam- 
paign of threats and sabotage and outright aggression directed 
by the Soviet Union. 

The policies of the Soviet Union are exactly the opposite 
of our own. We want to establish equality and justice and 


the rule of law among all nations. They want to esta}: 
domination and dictatorship and the rule of force over q 
countries. ‘This makes our situation—the situation of all fr, 
nations—difficult and dangerous in the extreme. But I » 
firmly convinced that it does not necessarily mean a thin) 
world war. 

The free countries can, by proper and adequate defeng 
measures, make clear to the Kremlin that aggression woyj 
be doomed to failure. 

And the free nations can, by economic and political Mean, 
build up their strength so as to be safe from Communist inf. 
tration and subversion. 

But strong and active as we may be, we cannot avoid th 
risks and sacrifices. They are inherent in the situation ay 
we cannot wish them out of existence. The course of event 
is not completely in our control. 


CoursE IN KorEA 


In Korea we had no choice but to meet armed aggressiog 
with military force. If we had not met aggression head on, 
the United Nations Charter would have been reduced to; 
scrap of paper. If Communist aggression had been allowe 
to suceed in Korea, the Communist conquest of all Asia woul 
have been simply a matter of time. If the United Nation 
had failed, and Asia had fallen, we would have been wel 
on the way to a disintegration of freedom in the whok 
world. 

But that did not happen. The valor and sacrifices o 
United States fighting men—together with the forces of the 
Republic of Korea and the contingents from fifteen other 
countries—has beaten the aggressors back within their ow 
territory. Our Army, led in large part by men trained her 
at West Point, has done a superb job. 

From the time our men were first sent into action, in th 
gallant rearguard defense down to the Pusan perimeter— 
from then right up to the present, the United States Amy 
in Korea has been magnificent. 

And the men who have fought with them, in the Air Force, 
the Navy, and the Marine Corps, and from the armed forces 
of the other free countries, have been just as brave and just 
as effective. 

Last June, eleven months ago, the badly battered Com 
munists offered to confer about a military armistice in Korea 
We were willing to conclude such an armistice, and we stil 
are. We don’t want any more fighting than is necessary. 
But we were not interested, and we are not interested now, 
in any armistice that involves selling out the principles for 
which we are fighting. 

Patiently and skillfully, General Ridgway and his nego 
tiating team, headed by Admiral Joy, have worked to bring 
about an effective armistice. They have done a masterful job 
in the face of great provocation. They have met threats and 
abuse, and outright lies, all with great self-control and a 
unyielding insistence on the essentials of a just and honorable 
armistice. 


ARMISTICE POINTS 


Gradually, the Communists have come to realize that wt 
will not sacrifice our principles to obtain an armistice. We 
do not know whether they will finally agree on an hones 
and workable armistice. So far, they have agreed to some 
of the points that must be covered. 

They have agreed that the armistice line across Korea 
should be a defensible military line determined by the loc 
tion of the opposing forces. They have agreed that no rein 
forcements shall be brought into Korea by either side during 
the armistice. They have agreed that an inspection commit 
sion shall observe the carrying out of the armistice terms— 
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od are apparently willing to withdraw the request that the 
Goviet Union should be one of the neutral inspecting nations. 

[p to now, however, the Communists have not agreed on 
, fir and proper exchange of prisoners of war. The Com- 
qunists have continued to insist that all the prisoners we have 
ken must be handed over to them—regardless of whether 
not they are willing to be sent back behind the Iron Cur- 
in, and regardless of what their fate would be if they were 
ent back. . 

It is perfectly clear that thousands and thousands of the 

soners we hold would violently resist being returned to 
she Communists because they fear the slavery or death which 
gould await them. It would be a betrayal of the ideals of 
eedom and justice for which we are fighting if we forced 
these men at bayonet point to return to their ex-masters. We 

it. We won’t buy an armistice by trafficking in 
human slavery. 

We do not know whether the Communists will accept that 
msition. We may not know for some time yet. Negotiations 
we continuing under General Clark’s direction. We shall 
t0a} main ready to reach honorable settlements by peaceful 


welt weans. But we must also be alert and ready to meet treach- 

ould ey or a renewal of aggression if that should come. 

tions pres 

wel THE Rep Buitp-Up 

rho} During these months of armistice negotiations in Korea, 
the Communists have increased their military strength. They 

s off have more men there than they had a year ago, and many 

f thef more tanks and planes. 


But we have consolidated and increased our strength in 
own} Korea also. The morale of our men is high, and our units 
ae well trained, well equipped, and at a peak of combat 
diciency. The troops of the Republic of Korea are far better 
trained and equipped than they were a year ago, and are 
capable of carrying a much larger share of the defense of 
their country. 

The situation in Korea is still difficult and uncertain. 
Everybody should understand that. But everyone should also 
understand that the sacrifices of the United Nations in Korea 
just f have brought tremendous gains toward a world of law and 
order. 

The plain fact is that the Communists have utterly failed 
in their objectives in Korea. 
stil] The Communist aggression failed to shatter the United 
Nations. Instead, the Communist attack has made the United 
Nations stronger and more vigorous and has demonstrated 
that it can and will act to defend freedom in the world. 

The Communists failed to win a cheap and easy victory 
in Korea. Instead, they have suffered more than a million 
asualties, and have used up enormous amounts of war mate- 
tial—and they are back behind the line where they started. 
andf{’ The Communists failed to establish tyranny over the Re- 
wblic of Korea. Instead, the Communist aggression has 
bought devastation to North Korea—a terrible warning 
to the other satellites in the Soviet empire of the cost of ag- 
gression. 

Wortp EFrects 


Furthermore, the Communists failed to break the will of 
fee men in other countries. The attack on Korea was sup- 
posed to warn other countries that they must yield to the 
demands of the Kremlin—or else. 

The Communist aggression did show the world that the 
Kremlin was ready and willing to try to extend its power 
military conquest. But the effect of this was not to send 
free countries into a panic of fear. Instead, they im- 
mediately stepped up their plans for building military forces, 
an to get together on concrete and definite defense 
arangements. 





As a result of the resistance to Communist aggression in 
Korea, the Kremlin knows that free men will stand up and 
fight against aggression. As a result of the resistance to Com- 
munist aggression in Korea, free men around the world know 
that if they stand up for what is right, they will not be de- 
serted by the United Nations. And, as a result of the resist- 
ance to Communist aggression in Korea, the free countries 
are infinitely better prepared to defend themselves than they 
were two years ago. ; 

Our own defense production has risen very sharply. Our 
production of military supplies and equipment is more than 
three times what it was a year ago. For example, in January, 
1952, six times the dollar value of ammunition was delivered 
as was delivered in January, 1951. In electronics and com- 
munication equipment, five times as much was delivered. 

The production of one of our most important fighter planes 
was four times as much this spring as it was last. We now 
have several thousand tanks of a new model which is very 
much better than the previous models. Our Navy has taken 
hundreds of ships out of mothballs and has a sound ship- 
building program under way. 


ATOMIC THREAT 


An atomic artillery piece has been developed and tested and 
will have to be reckoned with in the future. The Navy is 
working on its first atomic-powered submarine. Our over-all 
production program is in excellent shape. 

In all the vast and complicated field of combat vehicles and 
military weapons, the research and preparation of the last 
several years are paying off. The goods are being delivered 
to the hands of the men who are ready to use them in de- 
fense of freedom—both in our own forces and among the 
many trusted friends that we have all over the world. 

The improvement in defense production is not the only in- 
dication of an improved situation in the world. 

In the Far East, Japan has rejoined the family of free 
and democratic nations. ‘The Communist insurrection in the 
Philippines has been brought under control. In Indo-China 
the forces of France and the Associated States have succeeded 
in holding the Communists in check. The people of Indo- 
China are making progress in the creation of national armies 
to defend their own independence. Countries like India and 
Pakistan and Indonesia are making real headway in creating 
the conditions of economic growth that must underlie solid 
and stable progress. 

In Europe great steps toward unity are being taken. The 
Schuman Plan and the plans for the European Defense Com- 
munity are moving forward. We are working to reach final 
agreement on a new relationship with the Federal Republic 
of Germany. This will make it possible for Germany to take 
her place alongside the other independent countries of Europe 
as a full and equal member of the community of nations. 

These are very remarkable developments. Countries like 
France, Germany and Italy, Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
bourg, with centuries of rivalry between them, are now start- 
ing to work together. They are developing common economic 
and political institutions; they are merging their military 
forces into one great defense system. 

No wonder the Soviets are trying to block this advance. 
No wonder the current Communist propaganda line is trying 
to persuade the countries of Western Europe that they should 
stay separate and weak, instead of joining together for 
strength. The Kremlin knows as well as anyone else that in 
union there is strength—and that a united Europe can frus- 
trate the Kremlin’s dearest wish of absorbing the European 
countries one by one into the Soviet empire. 

I don’t think the people of Europe are going to be fooled 
by this Soviet propaganda. I believe the firm and concrete 
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steps the Europeans have already taken, over the opposition 
of the Kremlin, are clear indications that they are not going 
to be stopped. I think the Europeans are going to continue 
to move toward closer union—for they know that is the way 
of strength and progress for them and for the whole free 
world. 

No RELAXATION 


1 have been speaking of the progress that is being made. 
But I don’t want anyone to get the impression that there is 
any basis for relaxing or letting up. These signs of progress 
are not evidence that the battle for freedom is won—only 
that we are on the way to winning it. If we halt or falter 
now, we could ruin the whole structure of peace and freedom 
we have been so painfully building. 

I have warned the Congress, on several occasions, that the 
financial support I have requested for our defense effort and 
for the Mutual Security Program is absolutely necessary. 
Any cuts in those items would have extremely serious effects. 
No one enjoys bearing the heavy costs of national security 
in these dangerous times, but we should never forget how 
much smaller they are than the costs of another war. 


No one should assume that the possibility of world war 


Korea and Japan 


MILITARY OPERATIONS, ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS, RELATIONS WITH PEOPLE 
By MATTHEW B. RIDGEWAY, Supreme Commander N.A.T.O., 
former Supreme Commander of United Nations forces in the Far East 


Delivered to United States Congress, Washington, D. C., May 22, 1952 


bers of the Congress: To be here, before the 

members of the Congress of my country, is the 
greatest honor. To the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, from whence came the invitation, and to the President, 
who gave his sanction, I express my profound and respectful 
thanks. Asbsorbed as you are with a multitude of problems, 
domestic and foreign, I hesitate to trespass upon your 
crowded hours. 

However, having just returned to this country, after nearly 
a year and a half in the Far East, the last thirteen months 
of which I served there as Commander in Chief, I feel you 
would wish me to report briefly on major problems en- 
countered there, and to touch on a few of those matters 
which seem to me to be of substantial importance in our rela- 
tions with the peoples of that region. 

In outline, the matters I shall cover will be three: The 
conduct of military operations in Korea, the armistice nego- 
tiations, and our relations with the Japanese Government and 
its people. The first two pertain primarily to the military 
missions assigned me; the third to my responsibilities as Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers, in which role, 
acting of course upon the policy directives of superior au- 
thorities, I had over-all responsibilities for all acts of the 
Japanese Government, as well as for the relations of all 
Americans and Allied personnel in Japan, both military and 
civilian, with the Japanese people. 

I shall discuss first the conduct of military operations in 
Korea from Christmas of 1950, the day of my arrival in the 
Far East, to date. 

Assuming command of the Eighth Army on Dec. 26, 1950, 
I found but three of its seven United States divisions, and 
these badly depleted in strength, in the combat zone. Three 
of the other four had been only recently evacuated from the 


M R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker, distinguished mem- 


—— 


has become remote. The forces of the Soviet empire are larg 
well trained, and equipped with modern weapons, Th 
Kremlin’s desire to dominate the world is obviously = 
changed. 

But I believe we are well on the way to preserving q, 
freedom without paying the frightful cost of world war, VW 
are on the right track. And we must go ahead. 

li we are to succeed, we must have steady nerves and Stout 
hearts. ‘here is no easy way out, no quick solution, But me 
have with us the overwhelming support of the free countrig 
and the powerful moral forces of liberty and justice. We ap 
using the strength God has given us in this great and wo, 
derful nation to win the struggle for peace and freedon 
throughout the world. 

You young men here at West Point are called on to ply 
a great part in the tremendous effort we are making, Yo, 
are being trained for a career which, in these times espe. 
cially, means service for the great good for your nation anj 
the welfare of all mankind. Your opportunities are great be. 
cause the task ahead of you is great. 

We need—all of us—to draw on the wonderful tradition 
of resolution and courage which has been cherished for 15) 
years in the life of the cadets here at West Point. 


Hungnam area in the north, and of these only the Firs 
Marine Division was again ashore in the southern tip of the 
peninsula. ‘The Third and Seventh Divisions were stil 
aboard ship while the Second Division was reorganizing and 
re-equipping as a result of its severe battle losses in the far 
north. 

Thus on a 135-mile front, only two United States divi- 
sions were on the line of contact; the third in blocking posi- 
tion to the rear. The remainder of this extended front was 
covered by the Republic of Korea Army, one British, and one 
Turkish regiment. The Korean divisions were likewise zt 
reduced strength in men and equipment, each with an ex 
ceedingly meagre artillery component, and all still suffering 
from the grievous blows they had sustained in the preceding 
six months. 

Little time was granted before the first major hostile of- 
fensive struck. That time was used for personal visits to all 
corps and division commanders in their own battle sectors, in 
order to obtain on the ground, as is possible in no other way, 
a personal estimate of the character and competence of the 
commanders and of the problems and conditions confronting 
them. Based on those visits, decision was made that in the 
event of major hostile attack, the Army would delay in suc 
cessive positions. With the instant cooperation of President 
[Syngman] Rhee [of the South Korean Republic], tens of 
thousands of indigenous laborers were put to work digging 
trenches and gun emplacements north of Seoul, South Korea’ 
capital. 

On New Year’s Eve the major hostile attack was launched. 
It came shortly after dark on that winter evening, with its 


main effort—a converging attack straight south—objectivt 
Seoul. By the afternoon of Jan. 3 the situation of our troops 
on the north bank of the partly frozen Han, with its few 


bridges within range of enemy guns, became precarious an 
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yithdrawal to a secondary delaying position was directed. 
The withdrawal and establishment of the secondary line 
guth of the Han was accomplished with only light losses in 
rsonnel and equipment. 

The hostile follow-up was unaggressive, and within a few 
days the Army was realigned intact on its new position. In- 
telligence had earlier reported an unconfirmed mass of 174,- 
(00 Chinese troops within easy striking distance in the west 
done, excluding the North Korean forces to the east. ‘lo 
deck on this intelligence, aggressive reconnaissance was be- 
gun at once and steadily increased in strength. 

Based on the combat intelligence so secured, the Eighth 
Amy with all of its United Nations and Republic of Korea 
contingents was launched on Jan. 25, 1951, into a slow, thor- 
oughly coordinated offensive, so designed as to preclude 
large scale enemy penetrations and the by-passing of sub- 
gantial enemy forces which might have been a menace to the 
Amy in its then weakened condition. ‘The results of this 
general offensive action are a matter of historical record. 
In February and March of 1951, we repulsed two strong 
stile counterthrusts, inflicting upon the enemy many times 
the losses we ourselves sustained. 

I wish I could pay proper tribute to the magnificent con- 
duct of United Nations troops throughout these operations. 
It is dificult to single out any one unit or the forces of any 
one nation, but to illustrate I shall speak briefly of the 
Twenty-third United States Infantry Regiment, Col. Paul 
L. Freeman commanding, with the French battalion and the 
normal components of artillery, engineer and medical per- 
sonnel from the United States Second Infantry Division. 

These troops, in early February of 1951, sustained two of 
the severest attacks experienced during the entire Korean 
campaign. “Iwice isolated far in advance of the general 
battle line, twice completely surrounded in near zero weather, 
they repelled repeated assaults by day and night by vastly 
superior numbers of Chinese infantry. hey were finally re- 
lieved by an armored column from the United States First 
Cavalry Division in as daring and dramatic an operation as 
the war provided. 

I personally visited these magnificent men during both 
operations and personally directed the attack of the relieving 
amored column which finally broke through and contributed 
to the utter and final rout of the enemy forces. I want to 
record here my conviction that these American fighting men 
with their French comrades in arms measured up in every 
way to the battle conduct of the finest troops America or 
France has produced throughout their national existence. 

By late March a year ago the Eighth Army knew it had 
control of the situation. With few checks and with scrupu- 
lous concern for the conserving of every possible United Na- 
tions life, the Eighth Army with its magnificent naval and air 
support moved steadily forward until by mid-April it stood 
again, with fighting heart, on or north of the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel almost entirely across the peninsula, imbued with un- 
thakeable belief in its ability to destroy the enemy whenever 
and wherever met. 

In no way could its splendid spirit have been better dis- 
played than in the next succeeding six weeks, when under 
the conspicuous battlefield leadership of General [James A.] 
Van Fleet, the Eight Army met, checked and destroyed two 
more major enemy attacks. Both of these had gained con- 
siderable ground and had penetrated deeply into United Na- 
tions territory. Subsequently, the entire army, again with 
magnificent support of the air and sea arms, passed to the 
counter-offensive and continued its advance until by Novem- 
ber last it stood approximately where now it stands—proud, 
defiant and confident of its capability for accomplishing any 
mission it might be assigned. 


In a scant eighteen months, beginning with that early July 
day in 1950, when those first few immortal riflemen and 
airmen saw the Communist aggressors over their gun and 
bomb sights, the Eighth Army, comprising our own forces 
and those of the Republic of Korea, the British Common- 
wealth, Turkey, Greece, India, France, Ethiopia, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg, the Phillipines, Vhailand, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Colombia and Italy, has left a 
record of fidelity, valor and cooperation unsurpassed in. all 
military history. 

I pass now to the second of my three topics, the armistice 
negotiations. 

For more than ten months, a group of men representative 
of the United Nations Command, and individually and col- 
lectively of as high principled integrity, fidelity, courage and 
vision as I think any group ever assembled for any similar 
purpose, has sought with full faith and loyalty to achieve an 
honorable armistice in accordance with the instructions of 
competent authority. ‘hat these gentlemen have so far been 
unsuccessful is no slightest mark of failure! But rather, in 
my opinion, a monumental tribute to their strict adherence to 
United Nations concepts of human dignity and human rights 
and to their efforts in the cause of peace, as a military arm 
of a great democracy, where that arm is completely, and 
under all conditions and circumstances, wholly subordinate 
and responsive to civil authority, they have served well. 

Day after day, week after week, month after month, these 
splendid American soldiers, sailors, airmen and marines, with 
their colleagues of the Republic of Korea, acting on behalf of 
the United Nations, have striven with logic and reason, with 
patience and restraint, and above all with principle and truth, 
to overcome the blind hatred, the vituperative venom, the 
vicious falsehoods, deliberately employed, which are all in- 
separable elements of the technique of Communist negotiation. 

I am constrained at this point to refer again to the offi- 
cially propagated allegations of Communist leaders that the 
United Nations Command in Korea has employed both germ 
and gas warfare. I wish to reiterate what I have repeatedly 
stated publicly, that these allegations are false in their en- 
tirety; that no element of the United Nations Command has 
employed either germ or gas warfare in any form at any time. 


MONUMENTAL WARNING 


In the whole black record of false propaganda, these 
charges should stand out as a monumental warning to the 
American people and to the free world—a warning as menac- 
ing and as urgent as a forest fire bearing down upon a 
wooden village. The extent to which Communist leaders 
world wide have gone in fabricating, disseminating and per- 
sistently pursuing these false charges should impress upon the 
brains of those who yet fail or refuse to see the purpose of 
communism, the deadly danger with which it confronts us 
and the free world. 

Today there rests in the Communists’ hand a logical, 
reasonable and honorable proposal for the settlement on 
equitable terms of the three remaining major unresolved 
issues—airfield construction, the Communist proposal for 
membership of the Soviet Union on the neutral nations su- 
pervisory commission, and the Communist demand for forc- 
ible repatriation of prisoners of war. 

The United Nations Command delegation, under Vice 
Admiral C. Turner Joy, that sterling American who has 
presided over it with such distinction throughout these ten 
months, still stands ready to remove by explanation and clari- 
fication any honest doubts or misunderstandings of the mean- 
ing of this proposal which the opposing delegation may har- 
bor. It does not intend to bargain on these issues, the logic of 
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which and the reasons for which have been repeatedly and 
exhaustively debated. 

Acceptance or rejection, cessation or continuance of hos- 
tilities in Korea, is now the responsibility of the Communist 
leaders. 

My third and final topic pertains to our relations with 
Japan. 

This relation is of incalculable value and importance to 
this nation. Whether Japan grows in strength and resilience 
sufficient to withstand the impact of the inevitable blows of 
accidental and deliberate origin, or whether it declines in 
strength until circumstances or hostile powers succeed in ef- 
fect in abrogating it, only history will tell. But if I may be 
pardoned expressing before this august body a personal con- 
viction in a field of responsibility which was formerly mine, 
I would say the continuance, in fact, the ever-strengthening 
of the bonds which today make of America and Japan mu- 
tually understanding, mutually respecting and cooperative 
friends, confident each of the other’s support—I would say, 
gentlemen, that the attainment and retention for the in- 
definite future of such a relationship is of vital importance to 
the national welfare of both nations and to the peace of the 
world. 

The Japanese are a proud, sensitive, diligent and homo- 
geneous people. ‘hey have given much to world culture. 
‘They have achieved much with little in a brief time. They 
are capable of far greater contributions within the society of 
free nations. 


UNDAUNTED BY OBSTACLES 


In Japan where the basic essentials of life—food, shelter, 
clothing and fuel—are in chronic short supply; where past 
mistakes, which no one recognizes better than do the Japanese, 
are both tragic and lamentable; these people face obstacles 
in number and magnitude which might make the stoutest 
hearts quail, but theirs do not. With vision, with resolution, 
with courage, and with high principle, they propose to build 
a new Japan, to set before their people a picture of their goal, 
and to choose a path to take them there. ‘They are asking 
no charity but understanding, and the minimum reasonable 
help which will permit them to reassume in self-respecting 
dignity the responsibilities which sovereignty, restored to 
them now by the Japanese peace treaty, confers upon them as 
their own inherent right. 

In this presentation I must express other convictions which 
to me have the stature of mountains viewed from the plain. 

Underlying all major problems is Japan’s vital need for the 
creation of a healthy and viable economy. Her present stand- 
ard of living should be raised. Were it to be depressed, re- 
sulting conditions could have potentially grave consequences, 
for us as well as for them. ‘lhe nourishing of her population, 
its employment in gainful occupation, its relations with neigh- 
bors both friendly and hostile, its ability to control the small 
but ever-dangerous Communist threat within her shores, all 
affect directly, the extent to which she can stabilize a basic 
economy essential to her continued existence as a free and 
independent nation. 

In simple sequence, she must have access to raw materials 
which her industry can convert into products which she can 
sell in markets in which she must give and receive fair treat- 
ment in order to gain the foreign exchange to buy and import 
the food, fuel, and cloth she cannot herself produce. 

The complexity of each af these problems will tax the best 
in intellect and integrity. ‘That we can find mutually ac- 
ceptable solutions to these problems is with me a matter of 
faith. I am convinced we can. I am convinced that if re- 
sponsible, reasonable men will meet and sit down with a 
common purpose of finding a common solution, that the 


ee 


Creator of the world will endow their efforts with SUCKER, 
I am convinced that in no other way can success be achieve 


VULNERABLE TO ATTACK 


Included among these many problems are ones of singuly 
political difficulty for the present, or any other Japanese Gy. 
ernment. Her military power having been destroyed, he, 
merchant marine, vital to an island people, having been dra. 
tically reduced in tonnage, her constitutional limitation 
against maintaining ground, sea and air forces now hay; 
rendered her incapable of preserving unaided the independ. 
ence recently restored to her, any Government in Japan, th 
present included, is vulnerable to a degree to all manner g 
attack by both well and ill intentioned opposition. 

Despite all of this, the overwhelming attitute of the Japz. 
nese people toward us today is one of gratitude for the past, 
of hopefulness for sympathetic consideration in the future 
and of very great friendliness. 

The unfortunate occurances of the first day of May lay 
were reported with accuracy and objectivity from the scene. 
I believe, however, they received a misleading interpretation 
in the United States. 

Throughout Japan, as a whole, that day passed is a gen- 
erally quiet and orderly manner. The few disorders which 
occurred, other than in Tokyo, were relatively minor in char- 
acter. Had they occurred in the United States, they would 
have excited little, or no comment. 

The disorders in Tokyo were of a different character, 
They bore the unmistakable stamp of deliberate Communist 
design, the target of which would, of course, have been 
America and all the principles for which she stands. Such 
was the case. It was marked, however, and I believe the facts 
will sustain this opinion, by an absolute minimum either of 
anti-foreignism or anti-Americanism. ‘The individuals who 
suffered bodily injury or indignity and the foreign property 
damaged or destroyed, the latter almost exclusively limited to 
a few automobiles, happened to be among or in the direct path 
of the rioting demonstrators. The results could have hap 
pened anywhere, and I believe they have, on other occasions, 
even in our own land. 


ALIVE TO Rep THREAT 


It would be a grave injustice to both Japanese and Ameri- 
cans to accord to this incident an exaggerated importance. 
That it revealed to the Japanese people the character and ob 
jective of Communist designs is a beneficial by-product. The 
overwhelming majority of responsible Japanese opinion has 
already repudiated these acts in no unmistakable terms. The 
Japanese Government is alive to the Communist threat and 
resolved adequately to control it. The full influence of the 
Emperor, the Prime Minister, and of all responsible mem- 
bers of the present government will be employed to solve this 
problem in a manner to bring this situation under adequate 
control with the least practicable delay, and to keep it there. 

In short, the Japanese are at our side. Their gaze is lifted 
to see the same objective we see, They are presently walk- 
ing with us. Whether they continue or not is a responsibility 
which rests, I think, rather more on us in the immediate 
future than on them, for our strength is superior, our re- 
sources immeasurably greater, and ours is the role of leader- 
ship. 

In all these great problems, which, though lightly touched 
upon, have such profound significance for us and the future 
of our country, we can, I think we must, look for strength to 
solve them upon that greatest reservoir of America’s strength 
—faith in principle and trust in God. If we draw upon this 
reservoir with resolution and courage, it will meet all our 
needs. 


Dean - 
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| have been greatly privileged to have had the responsi- 


oes. With full reliance on this same reservoir, and on the 


a stack of documents, about eight inches high. These 
are the agreements that were signed in Bonn and 
Paris last week. 

These agreements touch the lives of every one of us. They 
represent the birth of a new Germany, a new Europe and a 
new period in history. 

They were created to strengthen the cause of peace. Pray 
God that they will succeed in the purpose. 

European statesmen of deep patriotism and broad vision 
brought wisdom and largeness of spirit to our work. I saw 
and heard them around our conference table last week. Men 
whose people, onty a few years ago, were locked in the most 
desperate struggle, were freely working together to end the 
causes of these old conflicts. 

For many months they had been patiently working in hard, 
often heart-breaking negotiation, to harmonize the interests of 
all their people to meet new dangers of the present and the 
future. 

Many times in history, victors have sought to impose a 
sttlement by force; and have failed. 

The striking thing about these two meetings in the capital 
cities of the two countries who have fought each other so 
bitterly in the past—France and Germany—was the free 
agreement of all upon measures that looked toward the fu- 
ture and not toward the past. 

Now what do these documents do and what do they mean 
to us? 

They boil down to three major actions. 

One ends the occupation of the German Republic and re- 
tus Germany to the community of free nations as an equal 
member. 

The second creates a European army, in which Germany 
joins to be part of the North Atlantic army. 

The third extends to all the European army countries 
guarantees of help from all the NATO countries in the 
event of attack and in return for similar guarantees running 
the other way. 

Each one of these actions is dependent upon the other two. 
Together they enlarge and strengthen the structure of peace 
which shelters and protects everyone of us. 

Suppose we look at the agreements relating especially to 
Germany. This is what they will go: 

The occupation in all of Germany not occupied by the 
Soviet Union will end. The sole exception to this is Berlin, 
where the situation requires us to maintain our full rights as 
an occupation power. 

The three Western powers and the German Republic re- 
firm their abiding purpose to bring about a free and a 
united Germany. In doing -so, both the interests of this 
united Germany and of the parties to this agreement are 
protected. 

The Federal Republic will control its domestic and its ex- 
temal affairs. Limited and specific exceptions to this relate 
to the fact that Germany is divided and faces dangers with 


Pi sscko citizens: Beside me as we talk tonight is 





cooperation of ali those engaged in our great crusade for 
bilities which I recently relinquished. I shortly assume mew peace and security, I approach our tasks with confidence 
higher than ever. I am deeply grateful. 
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which it cannot deal alone. So the foreign armed forces sta- 
tioned in the federal territory will cease to be occupation 
forces. Joined by German contingents in the European army, 
they will safeguard the freedom and the security of Germany 
and of the Western world. 

The German Federal Republic, in carrying on its internal 
affairs will maintain the democratic rights of individuals and 
the federal institutions already provided for in its constitu- 
tion. In its foreign relations, it agrees to abide by the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations, which renounce 
aggression and the use or the threat of force, except in 
defense. 

The German Government will carry out a number of pro- 
grams already well advanced, such as breaking up the cartels; 
compensating the victims of Nazi persecution; caring for 
displaced persons and many other matters. 

Finally, Germany will contribute to, and will participate 
in, its own defense and the defense of Western Europe as an 
equal partner in the Europeau army. There will not be a 
national German army. 


EurROPEAN DEFENSE ACCORD 


Now this brings us to the second major historic action of 
last week. 

Six nations—France, Germany, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxembourg—have signed a treaty for the crea- 
tion of a European Defense Community. I believe you will 
hear these initials E. D. C.—the European Defense Com- 
munity—many times in the coming months. 

All the troops of these six nations—except those required 
for duty outside of Europe—will be under a common com- 
mand, wearing the uniform of the European army. The 
soldiers in each nation will be formed into units of approxi- 
mately division size.. These will be combined with similar 
divisions of other nations into European army units of corps 
strength. And only at the corps level will the troops have the 
air support, the supply support—and, generally, what soldiers 
call the logistic support—to permit them to operate as self- 
sufficient units. 

And this will provide a safeguard against the troops of 
any one nation being pulled out and used independently. For 
the national divisions will not be able to operate inde- 
pendently. 

The European Defense Community will be closely related 
to NATO. The European army will serve under General 
Ridgway as supreme commander, alongside American and 
British forces, and the forces of other North Atlantic Treaty 
countries which are not members of the E. D. C. 


But the European Defense Community is more than the 
European army. Not only will there be a common military 
budget, and common purchase, production and supply ar- 
rangements, but also there will be a number of common 
political institutions in the defense field—a Council of Min- 
isters, an Assembly, a Court of Justice, and a nine-man Ex- 
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ecutive group, with power above and beyond national power. 

Moreover, the treaty provides that the assembly shall 
within six months propose a development of the present struc- 
ture so that it may fit in as one element in a federal union in 
Europe. The proposal is to be promptly considered by a 
European conference. 

And this is what makes the European Defense Community 
not only a great present achievement, but the foundation for 
still greater achievement. Surely, to provide the means by 
which the old rivalry between France and Germany can be 
replaced by united effort for a common end would be in itself 
a great step forward. But the European Defense Com- 
munity, together with the Schuman plan, opens the practical 
way toward still broader economic and political unity in 
Europe. 

Now, the third important action of last week was the 
signing of an amendment to the North Atlantic Treaty. 
This extends to the Federal Republic of Germany, as a part 
of the European Defense Community, the same assurances 
as apply to areas covered by the North Atlantic Treaty. The 
German Republic, along with the other members of the 
E. D. C., has accepted corresponding obligations in return. 

Now the safety of this whole area has been of deep con- 
cern to us for a long time. Every American knows that a 
strong, free and independent Europe as our partner and ally 
is of vital interest to us. The President and the Congress 
have stressed this time and time again. It’s a goal upon 
which all of us regardless of party are agreed. 

So there must be no misunderstanding about how we 
would regard any act which would affect the integrity or the 
existence of this community. 

The President stressed this point in his message transmit- 
ting these documents to the Senate earlier today. 

“It is evident,” the President said, “that the United States 
has acquired a very great stake in the maintenance of the 
institutions and relationships thus established and would con- 
sider any act which would affect their integrity or existence 
as a matter of fundamental concern to its own interests and 
security.” 

Now, the British and French Governments joined with us 
in a declaration signed at Paris which makes the same point 
—that these three Governments would regard as a threat to 
their own security any action from whatever quarter which 
threatens the integrity or unity of the European Defense 
Community. They have each expressed the resolve to station 
forces, as they deem necessary and appropriate, on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, including the territory of the German Re- 
public. 

PLEDGE TO BERLIN QUOTED 


As to Berlin, the three powers make it aboslutely clear that 
they would maintain armed forces there as long as their re- 
sponsibilities require it. “They reafirmed—and I quote the 
words of the declaration—“that they will treat any attack 
against Berlin from any quarter as an attack upon their 
forces and themselves.” 

The documents forwarded by the President to the Senate 
today state all the engagements we have entered into in these 
negotiations. We have given no “secret” or undisclosed com- 
mitments or guarantees. Let me make that absolutely clear. 

Our whole purpose has been to give unmistakable and 
public notice of our intentions. The arrangements we have 
entered into threaten no one. They are wholly peaceful in 
purpose. They constitute an alliance for peace. 

Despite this, the Soviet Union has continued to stage in 
Berlin and along the borders of its zone a series of intimidat- 
ing gestures. We shall meet these, and such other actions as 
may occur in the future, with quiet determination and steadi- 














ness. These actions by the Soviet Union shall not succeed; 
their purpose, which is to deflect or delay the contig 
progress of the European Defense Community. The yep 
extravagance of Soviet propoganda in recent days is an; 
pressive tribute to the extent of this progress. 
The treaties signed last week set an important goal ford 
free nations. The achievement of this goal will depend yp 
prompt ratification by parliaments, and whole-hearted 
port by the people of all the countries concerned. ; 
And nowhere will this be more important than in & 
United States. We know that the strengthening of the fm 
nations is essentidl to our security as well as to theirs, agj 
that without our support it could not be done. 4 
The prompt consideration and ratification of these me 
ures by the Senate, and the strong support of the Americg 
people for these historic developments, will send a message 
of encouragement to all our allies. 
In the year 1952, as in every year, our national security 





must be placed above all personal and party interests. Th — 

success of our leadership in the world will be profoundly af. fVol XVII 

fected by the soberness and resolution with which we ap § 4% cents 

proach our programs of defense and of mutual security. amare 
Generations of statesmen have vainly tried to achieve wha 

was recorded in the actions at Bonn and Paris last week, 

These actions are not only historic for Eyrope, but of im trict 

portance to the entire world. : 
These agreements upon principles and institutions, weld- DISCUS 

ing together free peoples for their defense and well-being 


greatly advance the purposes to which all our efforts since 
the end of the war have been directed. 

The blueprints have been drawn; the foundations have 
been laid. The work of preparation and organization is over, 
The hour is at hand for affirmation and action. 
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